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PREFACE. 


11/ H E N I publifhed  my  Letters  on  Compound 
* ? Frafiures,  I did  what  appeared  to  me  necef- 
fary  and  proper  •,  and  feting  writers  in  general  have 
mifu-nderftoed  Dr,  Bilguer  on  amputation , I have , 
from  the  fame  motive  , taken  pains  to  fet  him  in  the 
light  he  ought  to  be  placed,  that  his  book  may  not  be 
entirely  negleffed , and  thrown  ajide , and  the  commu- 
nity deprived  of  fome  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  his  publication.  Indeed  it  muft  be  confefi'ed , that 
Dr.  Bilguer , if  the  tranflation  is  right , has  not  ex- 
preffed  his  meaning  fo  clearly  as  it  might , or  ought  to 
have  been  done  ; and  for  want  of  a full  explanation , 
has  fet  a face  upon  his  writings , which , at  firjl  fight , 
makes  an  unfavourable  impreffion  •,  nor  can  he  he 
lightly  underfiood  without  a thorough  examination , 
and  comparing  one  part  with  another.  Ihe  title- 
page  prefixed  by  Dr.  Fiffot  is  not  a tranflation  of 
Dr.  Bilguer' s title-page  *,  is  no  ways  appofite  to  the 
contents  of  his  book , and  tends  to  miflead  the  reader. 


* Diflertatio  inauguralis  Medico-chirurgica  de  Membro- 
rum  Amputatione,  rariffime  adminiftranda,  aut  quafi  abro- 
ganda,  See.  Which  is  tranflated,  A Differtation  on  the  Inu- 
tility of  the  Amputation  of  Limbs. 


Perhaps 
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PREFACE. 


Perhaps  it  has  hence  been  read  with  a prejudice  na- 
tural to  an  apparently  incon/ijlent  propojition  or  it 
may  probably  have  been  only  dipped  into , or  Jkimmed 
over , as  unworthy  of  notice.  Otherwife , it  is  hn- 
pojfible  to  account  for  fome  grofs  mifreprefentations , 
which  mujl  appear  liable  to  cenfure.  From  the  dif- 
guife  in  which  Dr.  JBilguer’s  book  appears , I own 
I mijlook  his  meanings  with  refpeCt  to  bis  indifcrimi- 
nately  forbidding  amputation,  when  I wrote  the  In- 
troduction to  my  Letters  on  Fractures  •,  and  I am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  that  juftice  his 
merit  deferves.  'The  fhort  Effay  on  the  Ufe  of  Opium 
in  Mortifications , is  intended  as  an  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  written  upon  this  fubjcCti 


ERRATA. 

Page  i6  not e,/cr  Warren,  read  Warner.  P.  30.  line  2.  after 
contufion,  add  of.  P.  34..  1.  17.  for  it  is,  r.  is  it.  P.  39.  1 r.  for  et- 
ficaces,  r.  efficacies.  P.  45. 1.  26.  for  this,  r.  the.  P.  46.  note,  for  ar- 
ment,  r.  armament.  P.  56.  1.  22.  dele  after.  For  anaftomifing, 
r.  analfomofing.  For  fchirrhus,  fchirrhi,  and  fchirrhous,  r.  fcir- 
rhus,  fcirrhi,  and  fcirrhous. 
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O N 

Amputation, 


SURGERY,  properly  fo  called,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  much  improved  in  this  century  ; 
and  the  medical  part  of  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
feffion  has  been  Amplified  in  fome  inftances  with 
advantage,  but  in  others,  fo  much  as  even  to 
throw  away  many  valuable  and  necefiary  parts  of 
practice;  along  with  the  rubbifh.  It  may  clearly 
be  demonftrated,  that  the  cure  of  external  difeafes 
by  medicaments  has  degenerated,  as  attention  to 
performing  manual  operation  has  taken  place  i 
and  that  thefe  diftind  offices  do  not  always,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  go  hand  in  hand.  However, 
it  mufl  be  confelTed,  we  have  reduced  the  trouble 
in  curing  many  accidents,  by  reve.rfmg  the  plan 
of  the  ancients*  Thd  old  furgeons,  in  their  de- 
fcription  of  difeafes,  &c.  very  properly  firft  con- 
fidered  the  means  of  preferving  limbs,  in  acci- 
dents where  there  was  any  probability  of  fucceed_ 
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ing  *,  and  operations  were  their  laft  refburse  r 
whereas,  in  thefe  enlightened  days,  we  begin  the 
chapter  with  the  knife  and  faw,  and  thus,  without 
a moment’s  lofs  of  time,  reduce  the  tedious  and 
troublefome  w’ork,  of  attempting  to  fave  a limb, 
to  fimplicity.  From  unfortunate  events,  this  ffiorc, 
way  of  going  to  work,  with  utter  con  tempt  of 
information,  is  promoted  with  vigour  by  men  of 
higli  rank  * in  their  profeffion  -,  and  it  is  faid, 
“ a contrary  do&rine  has  been,  propagated  and 
ft  employed,  to  the  prejudice  of  mankind,  by 
*c  covering  ignorance  and  timidity,  and  alfo,  for 
<f  lcrving  the  bafe  purpofe  of  malevolence 
which  is  a cenfure  that  muft  Simulate  thofe,  who 
are  concerned  in  it,  to  a defence.  Were  amputation 
difficult,  fome  of  thefe  afperfions  might  have  the 
appearance  of  truth  ; but  a man  muft  be  very  igno- 
rant indeed,  who  cannot  take  off  a leg,  an  operation 
to  be  performed  by  any  blockhead  ; accordingly 
it  is  done  daily  by  unfeeling  men  of  very  con- 
fined abilities,  who  are  no  ways  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  neceffity  of  fuch  an  operation.  And 
whether  of  the  two,  the  operator,  or  one  capable 
of  curing  without  operations,  is  a man  of  molt 
lkill  ? Certainly,  if  it  fhould  appear  from  prac- 
tice, of  which  I have  no  doubt,  that  more  limbs 
may  be  preferved  than  has  hitherto  been  ima- 
gined, other  motives  than  ignorance  and  timidity 

■»  1 1 

* up  to  yond  hill, 

Your  legs  are  young:  I’ll  tread  thefe  flat?.  Confider 
' When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a crow. 

That  it  is  place  which  leflens  and  fets  off* 

will 
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••will  Teem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  dodtrine,  which 
■oppoies  precipitate  amputation  *,  and  in  matters 
<if  fcience,  truth  ought  not  to  be  reprefented  as 
a cloak  for  malevolence.  Yet,  perhaps,  the 
above  reafons  in  favour  of  amputation  may 
be  eagerly  followed  far  and  wide,  by  thofe  who 
pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  great 
names. 

Never, thelefs,  it  is  not  from  a great  or  little 
name,  that  a judgment  of  men’s  opinions  fhould  be 
formed  ; but  as  they  are  right.,  and  accord  with 
truth  ; of  which  we  Ihould  judge  by  plain  and 
fimple  fafls.,  No  man,  in  general,  is  more  to  be 
be'Heved  than  -Hippocrates;  and  yet  when  he  tells 
us,  that  if  a tendon  is  cut  afunder,  it  will  not  grow 
together  again,  we  know  he  was  miftaken,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  proceeding  upon  an  ill-founded 
general  opinion,  to  his  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  right  way  of  managing  this  accident,  or  to 
his  being  led  to  make  an  unfavourable  prognos- 
tic, from  his  patient  being  placed  under  very  un- 
favourable circumftances.  And  it  is  not  very 
unlikely,  that  the  dreadful  account  we  have  had 
•of  the  event  of  bad  compound  fradtures,  where 
amputation  does  nor  talce  place,  may  be  owing  to 
fpme  of  rhefe  caufe.s. 

Now,,  that  amputation  ftands  upon  as  fixed 
and  as  rational  principles  as  any  part  of  furgery, 
and  that  it  will  ever  be  a ufeful  and  neceflary  re*- 
medy,  under  certain  circumftances,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ; but  that  it  might  frequently  have  been 
difpenfed  with,  where  it  has  been  employed,  is,  I 
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believe,  equally  true.  Thofe  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  have  done  right,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  practitioners  againfl  precipitately  per- 
forming this  operation,  efpecially  as  operations,  it 
is  laid  by  thofe  who  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, are  the  great,  and  almoft  only  object,  Un- 
dents in  furgery  purfue  : and  becaufe  they  were 
taught  to  belieye,  that  unlefs  amputation  was  im- 
mediately performed  in  bad  compound fraflures,  a 
mortification,  or  a large  fuppuration,  with  forma- 
tion and  lodgment  of  matter,  which  would  ha- 
zard the  life  of  the  patient,  and  frequently  kill 
him,  would  be  the  confequence,  without  a line 
being  drawn  betwixt  thofe  cafes  ■,  where  am- 
putation is,  and  is  not  neceflary.  Wherefore,  we 
will  attempt  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  that  what 
we  have  already  written  upon  this  fubjeCt  may 
not,  from  any  thing  that  has  fince  been  faid,  ap- 
pear to  be  groundlefs  and  vain. 

When  a limb  has  by  any  means  received  fo 
violent  an  injury,  that  the  bones  are  (battered  to 
pieces,  and  the  mufcles  and  ligaments,  &c.  are  fo 
bruifed  and  torn,  that,  the  vefiels  being  deftroyed, 
there  is  no  pofiibility  of  a future  circulation  in  the 
part,  or  that,  though  capable  of  being  kept  on^ 
would  at  laft  ufelefs,  after  a long  and  hazard- 
ous cure,  it  has  generally  been  thought  right,  and 
I believe  it  is  right,  to  remove  it  immediately.  The 
only  objections  of  force  are,  that  it  is  unnecef- 
• fary  to  remove  it  by  cutting  through  the  found 
parts,  and  that  the  patient  much  feldomer  reco- 
vers, when  the  operation  comes  upon  the  back  of 
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tjie  accident,  from  the  united  (hock  given  to  the 
nervous  fyftem,  than  when  it  is  delayed  fome 
time  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  well 

known  reafons  for  a contrary  procedure ; and  in 
the  few  cafes  I have  met  with,  in  which  tjie  opera- 
tion was  immediately  neceffary  -f,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  injury,  I have  followed  the  practice 
of  taking  off  the  limb  in  the  common  way,  as 
foon  as  I could,  and  with  good  fuccefs.  Even 
Dr.  Bilguer  amputates  in  thefe  inftances ; and  wc 
will  juft  enquire  into  his  mode  of  proceeding. 

Indeed,  as  what  he  fays  is  manifeftly  delivered 
with  a good  intention,  and  is  the  refult  of  uncom- 
mon public  experience,  it  ought,  I think,  to  be 
attended  to.  His  fituation  afforded  him  the  moft 
defperate  and  proper  cafes  for  trial  and  though  his 
intentions  of  cure  might  be  purfued  with  more 
eligible  remedies,  yet  he  is,  no  doubt,  a moft  able 
furgeon,  and  we  cannot  fee  any  reafon  for  rejedt- 
ing  his  opinion  with  contempt,  except  we  miftake 
his  meaning,  and  fuppofe  that  he  condemns  the 
pra&ice  of  removing  difeafed  or  injured  limbs,  by 
an  operation,  in  all  cafes  whatever. 

* See  Mr.  Boucher’s  paper  on  gun-(hot  wounds,  Mem. 
Royal  Acad.  Surg.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  Neal’s  Tranf.  p.  285. 

f Excepting  the  fingers,  I have  only  met,  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, with  three  inftances.  Two  happened  from  the  burfting 
of  guns,  which  tore  the  hand  and  wrilt  all  to  pieces.  The  other 
was  in  a compound  frafture  of  the  leg,  in  a man  eighty  years 
cf  age,  and  in  which  the  injury  was  of  that  kind,  that  there 
was  no  poflibility  of  keeping  the  leg  on.  And  1 met  with  an- 
other inftance,  under  the  care  o£  another  gentleman. 


The 
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The  principal  aim  of  his  book  is  to  fhew, 
**  ’That  parts  which  have  fuftained  the  mojl  conji- 
<c  dcrable  injuries , will  much  oftener  get  well , than 
what  is  commonly  believed .”  Of  courfe  he  am- 
putates but  very  feldom  ; never,  if  poflible,  in  the 
found  parts,  on  account,  as  he  fays,  of  the  need- 
lefs  pain  that  accompanies  it ; and  as  it  is  not 
done  in  the  ufual  way,  he  thinks  it  cannot  be 
.called  amputation.  Wherefore,  when  he  fays 
amputation  may  be  almojl  totally  difpenfed  with , 
he  means  amputation  in  the  common  manner.  And 
though  the  patient  lofe  his  limb,  yet  the  manner 
of  lofing  it  makes  a material  difference,  to  him. 
In  the  common  way,  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  found  parts,  horrid  pain,  and  a 
dangerous  fhock  to  the  habit,  are  unavoidable  con- 
fequences.  In  the  other,  danger  of  frefh  injury 
from  an  operation  is  avoided,  and  little  or  no  pain 
is  added  to  the  accident,  which  are  circumflances 
that  will  ever  have  their  due  weight  with  men  of 
feeling. 

Dr.  Bilguer  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  That 
“ the  cafes  wherein  amputation  is  necejfary  are  much 
“ lefs  frequent  than  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed  ; and 
“ that  it  may  even  be  almdfl  totally  * difpenfed  with.''' 
And  for  this  purpofe,  he  begins  with  enumerating 
thofe  accidents  for  which  amputation  has  hitherto 

* I have  never  feen  the  original,  but  fuppofe  the  word 
totally  is  a ftronger  exprefiion  than  the  text  warrants,  becaufe 
in  the  title-page  which  Dr.  TifTot  copies,  we  fee  he  ufes  the 
words,  aut  quafe  abraganda. 

been 
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been  deemed  neceffiary,  and  thefe  he  reduces  to  fix 
inftances  ; but  he  means  not  to  (hew,  as  has  been 
reprefented,  that  amputation  is  totally  and  abfo- 
lutely  unneceffary,  and  wrong  in  them. 

Firft,  A mortification  ivhich  fpreads  until  it 
reaches  the  hone.  Or,  (to  explain  this  text)  Mr. 
Sharp  fays,  “ A fpreading  'mortification  has  been 
“ always  looked  upon  as  To  principal  a caufe  for 
4t  amputation,  that  it  is  a fafhion  with  all  writers 
“ to  treat  of  the  nature  of  a gangrene,  previous 
“ to  this  operation  •,  and  I think  they  have  all 
“ agreed,  that  whatever  the  fpecies  of  it  be,  if 
“ the  remedies  they  prefcribe  do  not  prevent 
<c  its  progrefs,  the  limb  mud  be  amputated.” 
Which  dodtrine  he  rejects,  and  proves,  that  am- 
putation fhould  not  take  place  till  the  mortifica- 
tion is  {topped.  Dr.  Bilguer’s  meaning  is  ex- 
actly the  fame ; and  when  he  tells  us,  fedtion  the 
feventh,  that  his  treatment  of  mortified  limbs  has 
convinced  him,  that  amputation  is  not  neceflary  *, 
he  certainly  only  means,  that  it  fhould  not  be 
employed  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  It  is 
evident,  this  improvement  in  pradtice  had  not 
taken  place  in  Pruffia  when  he  wrote:  he  furely 
did  a good  office  in  teaching  it.  He  fays,  he 
does  not  condemn  the  amputation  of  what  is  ab- 
folutely  mortified,  but  only  contends,  that  it 

i 

* This  paflage  will  appear  to  be  a wrong  tranflation,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  the  manner  we  have  corrected  it, 
jf  we  compare  it  with  what  is  faid  in  the  35th,  36th,  and  37th 
pages  of  his  book. 
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fliould  not  take  place  while  the  difeafe  fpreads,  or 
while  the  patient  is  feverifh  •,  and  proves,  from' 
©bfervation,  that  the  greateft  number  of  fuccefs- 
ful  cafes  happened,  when  amputation  was  per- 
formed late,  and  when  the  diforder  had  abated 
naturally.  He  accordingly  attempts  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  by  external  and  in- 
ternal remedies,  (which  he  defcribes  from  the  9th 
to  the  35th  page)  indead  of  amputation  ; and 
when  this  point  is  accomplifhed,  he  confiders' 
whether  the  limb  can  be  preferved  or  not.  If  not, 
he  takes  it  off,  either  by  cutting  through  the 
found,  or  mortified  parts,  as  the  particulars  of 
the  cafe  require ; for  if  the  patient  is  very  weak, 
and  incapable  of  undergoing  an  operation,  he 
lops  off  all  the  ufelefs  mafs  near  to  the  quick, 
without  touching  it,  and  afterwards  endeavours 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  infection  by  internal 
medicines,  fuitable  dreffings,  and  a (lengthening 
regimen ; and  after  a feparation  betwixt  the  dead 
and  living  parts  has  taken  place,  he  faws  off  the 
» bone.  And  would  not  mod  men  in  their  i'enfefr 
adl  nearly  in  the  fame  jnanner,  as  cutting  through 
the  parts  above,  which  are  probably  in  a more 
irritated  date  than  ordinary,  may  bring  on  a va- 
riety of  ill  confequences,  or  even  death  ? The 
cafe  quoted  by  Dr.  Tiffot,  from  Mr.  Ranby  * 
on  this  occafion,  is  exadtly  in  point  •,  for  the  Au- 
drian  officer  died  with  the  tetanus  in  confequence 
of  amputation,  after  the  mortification  had  dop- 

ped  5 


* On  Gun-fhot  Wounds,  p.  70. 
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J>ed  ; and  who  would  probably  have  lived,  had 
the  bones  only  been  fawed  through,  betwixt  the 
Jiving  and  dead  parts.  I have  conftantly,  for 
many  years,  followed  this  pradlice,  whenever  I 
had  occafion  to  remove  a mortified  limb  ; and  I 
lately  met  with  a very  good  inftance,  in  fupporc 
of  fuch  procedure.  A woman  had  a mortification 
feized  her  hand  and  wrift,  from  violence  of  in- 
flammation, and  fpread  itfelf  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  elbow,  before  I faw  her.  However, 
it  now  luckily  (topped;  and  befides  the  dreflings 
to  the  ulcer,  we  applied  antifeptics  to  the  dead 
parts,  to  prevent  their  giving  us  trouble.  The 
furgeon,  and  the  relations  of  the  woman,  now 
wifhed  to  have  the  arm  taken  off  above  the 
elbow,  but  I pointed  out  to  them  fome  inconve- 
niences, which  I had  feen  from  cutting  through 
parts  lately  inflamed  •,  and  that  we  fhould  make 
equally  as  good  a cure,  by  fawing  through  the 
dead  bone,  as  by  performing  a painful,  unnecef- 
fary,  and  hazardous  operation.  Accordingly, 
waiting  till  there  was  fufficient  room  for  the  faw, 
we  cut  through  the  bone,  without  pain,  or  with- 
out giving  the  leafb  frefh  trouble  to  the  patient. 
The  fkin,  and  fome  of  the  mufcles,  being  left 
lower,  on  the  back  part  of  the  arm,  the  furgeon 
turned  them  up  over  the  bone  by  degrees,  and 
made,  much  to  his  fatisfadtion,  a very  good 
cure.  I am  very  certain,  every  humane  man,  af- 
ter making  the  experiment,  will  think  the  only 
exceptionable  part  of  what  Dr.  Bilguer  has  faid 
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about  amputation  in  mortified  limbs,  is,  hiff 
operating  lometimes  in  the  found  parts. 

Secondly,  Any  limb  fo  greatly  hurt,  whether 
by  f raft  lire , or  dilaceration,  that  there  is  room  to 
dread  the  mo  ft  fatal  Consequences,  a mortification , and 
death • 

This  article  he  confiders  in  two  points  of 
view;  where  there  is  no  probability,  and  where 
there  is  a probability,  of  faving  the  limb.  If  it  is 
fo  fluttered  and  torn,  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  hiving  it,  he  cuts  it  off  by  dividing  the  in- 
jured parts,  that  keep  it  hanging  together,  which 
have  very  little  feeling.  He  then  faws  off  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  carefully  removes  all  fplinters* 
and  having  reduced  it  to  the  date  of  a fi triple  con- 
rufed  wound,  he  dreffes  it  with  digefiives,  &c. 
And  may  not  much  pain  to  the  patient  be  faved, 
and  a good  cure  be  made,  in  a multiplicity  of 
infiances,  by  this  treatment  ? Would  Wifeman  * 
have  recommended  this  very  practice,  had  it  not 
anfwered  his  end  ? When  the  fingers  are  (o 
mafhed,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  on,  we  fre- 
quently make  good  cures  by  this  method  ; and  I 
do  not  fee  any  reafon,  why  it  will  not  in  general 
hold  good  in  other  inftances. 

But  thefe  defperate  cafes  in  compound  fradtures, 
requiring  immediate  amputation,  if  I may  judge 
from  plain  matter  of  fadi  (except  made  by  gun- 
fhot)  are  indeed  very  few.  I have  only  feen 
two  of  them  in  full  forty  years  pradlice.  Mr. 

* Booh  6th,  chap,  5th. 

Gooch, 
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Gooch,  who  faw  a great  deal  of  bufinefs  of  this 
fort,  in  a longer  period,  was  equally  fortunate,  as 
he  informed  me  by  letter ; and  almoft  all  the 
furgeons  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  have  been  properly  initiated  in  bufinefs,  are 
happy  enough  to  be  in  the  fame  predicament,  not- 
withstanding many  of  them  have  not  wanted  fuf- 
ficient  opportunities  of  experience.  And  Wife- 
man,  who  preffes  immediate  amputation  in  gun- 
Ihot  wounds  of  the  joints,  never  once  mentions 
the  necefTity  of  this  treatment,  in  compound  frac- 
tures made  by  common  accidents.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Parey,  and  the  chirurgical  writers 
on  each  fide  of  him,  up  to  Hippocrates  and 
down  to  Turner,  on  fradtures  with  comminution. 
Heifter  only  talks  of  amputation,  when  a deep 
jphacelus  has  invaded  the  limb  : and  I can  remember 
forty  years  ago,  that  in  thefe  accidents  in  the  coun- 
try, this  treatment  was  feldom  or  never  thought  on 
whereas  the  utility  of  amputation,  to  prevent  mif- 
fortunes  in  bad  compound  fradtures,  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  a modern  book.  -Perhaps  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  old  furgeons  were  forced  to  take 
pains,  and  to  turn  out  their  patients  with  ufeful 
legs,  becaufe  they  did  not  cleverly  know  how  to 
take  them  off ; but  had  they  been  as  expert  with 
the  knife  as  the  furgeons  in  thefe  days  are,  they 
might  have  faved  themfelves  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  Neverthelefs,  if' they  really  could  cure 
them  by  the  methods  defcribed,  which  are  very 
different  from  thole  to  be  met  with  in  modern 
books,  this  art  in  fome  places  may  be  faid  to  be 
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loft.  The  injury,  where  immediate  amputation 
is  required,  is  of  that  violent  nature,  that  it  can- 
not be  miftaken  ; the  deftrudtion  of  the  parts,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  their  being  faved,  is  evident 
at  firft  fight.  All  furgeons  have  agreed  to  ampu- 
tate under  fuch  circumftances  •,  even  the  unexpe- 
rienced cannot  be  miftaken,  and  any  excitement 
to  this  work  is  quite  unneceffary.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  mortification,  and  perhaps  death, 
might  be  the  confequence  of  not  amputating  in 
fuch  inftances ; but  as  they  fo  rarely  happen,  I 
am  forry  to  fee  pictures  of  death  and  deftrudlion 
frequently  hang  out,  bccaufe  they  may  ftrike  a 
dread  on  young  pra&itioners,  and  prevent  their 
attempting  the  prefervation  of  limbs,  where  there 
is  a probability  of  fuccefs.  I am  perfuaded  how- 
ever, writers  have  added  as  fuccefs  diredts  them  -7 
and  we  fhall  alfo  proceed  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples. 

But  the  accidents  juft  mentioned  are  not  thofe 
in  difpute  ■,  and  if  it  is  infilled  on,  that  thefe  are 
the  certain  circumftances  under  which  fpeedy  am- 
putation in  compound  fradtures  is  propofed,  we 
are  getting  off  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  we 
firft  ftood,  and  the  writers  againft  fpeedy  ampu- 
tation feem  to  be  gaining  their  point  •,  for  bad  and 
hazardous  compound  fradtures,  and  fradtures  of 
the  fibula , with  a compound  diftocation  of  the 
tibia  at  the  ancle,  were  heretofore  included  in  the 
number  of  cafes  requiring  this  treatment  •,  and  we 
know  it  was  an  ufual  pradtice,  where  the  bone 
was  flattered,  and  rr.^de  its  way  through  a large 
' ” " •'  " • '■  “ wound, 
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wound,  and  where  the  mufcles,  &c.  were  confider- 
ably  bruifed  and  torn  at  the  fame  time,  to  whip  off 
the  member,  becauie  there  was  more  hazard  in  at- 
tempting to  preferve  the  limb,  than  in  taking  it  off. 
Or  even  in  cafes  where  much  lefs  injury  was  done, 
the  epithets  bad,  and  hazardous , without  full  ex- 
planation have  a very  vague  meaning,  and  give  a 
molt  unwarrantable  latitude  of  ufing  the  knife,  to 
timid  and  ignorant  tnen  ; for  thofe  who  have  not 
made  the  medical  *,  or  as  fome  call  it,  the  cura- 
tive part  of  furgery,  the  chief  objedt  of  their  at- 
tention, do  not  know  how  to  encounter  difficulties 
and  difcouragements,  and  being  fearful  of  fuc- 
cefs,  have  recourfe  to  that  method,  which  re- 
quires but  very  little  trouble  and  fkill  •,  and  ac- 
cordingly, many  accidents  barely  coming  within 
this  defcription,  have,  I am  perfuaded,  never  been 
fuffered  to  undergo  any  attempt  in  a different  me- 
thod of  cure  : and  yet  it  is  a notorious  fadt,  that 
in  the  cafes  we  have  juft  enumerated,  in  pure 
air,  and  under  proper  treatment,  high  fever,  in- 
tenfe  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  mortification, 
very  feldom  happen  ; that  the  patients  do  not 
often  perifh  by  means  of  their  wounds,  and  that 
they  are  almoft  conftantly  cured,  when  well  ma- 
naged, without  amputation. 

In  regard  to  compound  diflocations  of  the  tibia 
at  the  ancle,  from  what  I have  feen  fince  I wrote 


* By  medical  furgery  we  mean  the  drefling  of  fores,  the 
hand  and  medicaments  both  being  employed  at  the  fame 
time. 
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on  this  fubjedt,  I do  believe,  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  removed,  that  a mortification,  or  in- 
deed any  other  dangerous  fymptom,  fo  rarely 
happens,  that  the  mentioning  of  them  here  may 
be  faid  to  be  out  of  place  ; and  that  whatever 
alarms,  and  thereby  prevents  an  attempt  to  pre- 
ferve  the  limb,  leads  us  from  that  method,  which 
ought  to  be  purfued.  A limb,  when  it  has  re- 
ceived a very  bad  compound  fadture,  may  not  be 
fo  violently  injured,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
being  reftored  to  its  proper  office  ; for  though  the 
circulation  through  the  mufcles  may,  from  lacera- 
tion, have  the  appearance  of  being  llopped,  yer, 
the  lacerated  and  divided  parts  being  laid  toge- 
ther, the  veflels  very  foon  inofculate,  and  a cure 
follows.  Wherefore,  we  are  to  compare  the  in- 
jury with  the  fimilar  accidents  ; and  if,  from  the 
afpedt  of  the  part,  it  feems  not  to  be  worfe  than 
fuch  as  have  generally  recovered,  I will  be  bold 
to  fay  (and  truth  may  at  any  time  be  fpoken 
with  boldnefs,  without  cenfure)  we  ought  not 
precipitately  to  amputate.  Nor  is  an  attempt  to 
lave  limbs,  though  violently  bruifed  and  fhattered, 
which  experience  teaches  may  be  cured,  repug- 
nant to  common  fenfe,  or  can  it  be  produdtive  of 
much  mifchief  to  mankind.  Surely  it  is  right  to 
attempt  a cure,  where  there  is  fome  probability  of 
cloing  it,  as  we  are  not  to  regulate  our  condudt 
by  confidering,  whether  there  is  moft  hazard 
from  amputation,  or  the  accident.  For  a man 
will  be  willing. to  run  fome  hazard  in  an  attempt 
10  preferve  the  limb,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
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its  being  faved ; and  therefore,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Wifeman  *,  we  fhould  confider  well 
the  member,  and  only  amputate  immediately, 
•where  we  have  no  probable  hope  of  a cure.  And 
who  can  or  dare  defend  immediate  amputation,  in 
any  other  circumftances  ? 

Among  the  writers  of  obfervations,  we  find 
many  inftances  where  the  patient,  not  fubmitting 
to  immediate  amputation,  even  in  very  defperate 
compound  fraCtures,  a perfect  recovery,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  has  happened  ; fairly  evincing, 
that  the  fteps  nature  is  capable  of  taking,  to  re- 
ftore  injuries  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  fur- 
pafs  all  kind  of  reafoning,  except  that  by  compa- 
rifon  and  analogy  *,  and  therefore,  thole  advan- 
tages have  not  been  derived  from  fuch  recoveries, 
as  might  have  been  wilhed,  or  expedted  ; it  being 
imagined,  they  were  only  efcapes,  and  too  extra- 
ordinary to  be  made  precedents  of.  But  Dr.  Bil- 
guer  has  fhewn  the  contrary  ; for  of  all*  com- 
pound fraClures  thofe  by  gun-fhot  in  general  are 
the  worft,  and  yet  when  a ball,  &c.. (hatters  a limb,s 
that  the  part  may  be  moved  any  way,  and  feems 
to  hang  ufelefs,  without  coming  within  the  for- 
mer predicament,  he  makes  the  wound,  or  wounds, 
fufficiently  large,  lays  the  bone  bare,  removes  as 
many  fplinters  as  poflible,  with  his  fingers  and  a 
proper  faw,  together  with  all  extraneous  bodies, 
and  thus  brings  the  wound  into  as  fimple  a (fate, 
as  tire  nature  of  the  injury  will  permit  •,  and  if  Ire 
was  fuccefsful  in  thefe  cafes,  are  they  not  fulficicnt 

* Book  vi.  chap.  5. 
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to  prove  his  firft  propofition  ? Almoft  every  mart 
muft  have  feen  limbs,  which  have  received  a 
compound  fra&ure,  that  might  be  moved  any 
way,  and  feeme'd  to  hang  ufelefs  *,  recover;  and 
I cannot  therefore  help  favouring  his  opinion.  In 
the  coal  mines,  fome  years  ago,  I conftantly  law1 
fuch  violent  compound  fraftures  recover,  which 
nothing  but  experience  could  have  induced  me 
to  believe.  I then  firft  learned,  how  readily  a 
new  circulation  would  begin,  betwixt  bruifed  and 
divided  parts,  when  laid  together  : and  I wifh  fur- 
geons  would  attend  to  this  circumftance,  as  they 
will  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  nature  do  mor£ 
than  they  from  reafoning  could  expeft.  The  im- 
mediate inofculation  in  fimple  wounds,  has  al- 
ways been  known,  but  that  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pens in  contufed  and  lacerated  woundtf,  I firft 
clearly  faw,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  a col- 
lier’s leg,  upon  which  an  immenfe  weight  of  coal 
had  fallen,  made  feveral  large,  lacerated  wounds,- 
fhattered  the  bones,  bruifed,  and  divided  the 
mufcles  in  a miferable  manner.  I had  before 

* The  wheel  of  a loaded  waggon  run  over  a boy’s  leg,  juft 
below  the  gaflrocncmii  mufcles  ; prclfed  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  tibia  clean  out  (both  ends  being  almoft  as  level 
as  if  they  had  been  fawed)  through  a lacerated  wound  : the 
Jibula  was  malhed  to  pieces,  and  the  foot,  no  doubt,  feemcd  to" 
hang  ufelefs.  Mr.  Warren  ofLticeftcr,  then  with  me,  had 
the  management  of  the  limb,  the  firft  drefling  ; and  f never 
law  a compound  fradture  cured  with  fo  much  eafe,  owing  to 
the  fimple  ftate  it  was  reduced  to,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the 
bones,  the  accident  having  effected  what  Dr.  Bilguereffedts  by 
his  knife,  and  faw,  &c. 

# been; 
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been  frequently  concerned  in  the  cure  of  limbs, 
bruiled,  torny  and  fhattered  by  the  wheels  of 
loaded  waggons,  &c.  palling  over  them,  but  I 
never  had  feen  fo  horrid  an  accident  as  this  of  the 
kind  j and  imagining  it  impoffible  to  fave  the 
limb,  I advifed  immediate  amputation.  The 
man  was  too  much  in  liquor  to  fay  any  thing  to 
the  propofal : his  wife  and  the  coal-bailiff  infilled 
that  the  operation  fhould  not  take  place,  and  I 
began  the  cure,  without  hopes  of  fuccefs,  by  walk- 
ing out  the  coal- (lack  •,  but  the  greatell  part  re- 
mained to  get  at  liberty  by  digellion,  being  driven 
into  the  very  fubftance  of  the  flefli.  I then  re- 
moved all  the  loofe  fplinters  of  bone,  which  could 
eafily  be  done,  there  being  room  enough  for  the 
purpofe  *,  and  then  laying  all  the  bruifed  and  di- 
vided parts  together  as  well  as  I could,  1 drefied 
the  patient  in  the  ufual  manner.  But  I was  alto- 
nifhed  at  my  future  dreffings,  to  fee  how  foon  an 
adhelion  in  the  divided  parts,  and  a new  circula- 
tion took  place,  and  in  fhort,  the  coal-flack, 
which  had  even  given  blacknefs  to  the  mufcles, 
digelled  out,  and  the  patient  was  cured  with  lefs 
trouble  than  I could  have  imagined,  after  he  re- 
turned to  his  tffual  way  of  living  ; for  upon  keep- 
ing him  upon  low  diet,  a few  days  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  ulcer,  though  it  digelled  kindly  enough 
at  firft,  began  to  look  ragged,  and  gleeted  ; he 
loll  his  appetite,  and  had  relllefs  nights.  But 
finding  he  had  been  a very  hard  drinker,  I ordered 
him  a quart  of  ale  a day  ; and  from  this  time 
every  thing  went  on  perff&ly  well,  notwithfhnd- 
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ing  he  exceeded  his  allowance  fo  much,  as  to  bt 
often  fuddled  ; fai rl y evincing,  that  ufe  is  a fe- 
cond  nature,  and  that  even  bad  cuftoms  muffc, 
in  fome  mealure,  be  complied  with,  or  we  lofe  ow 
patient. 

From  this  time  I proceeded  by  comparing  in 
my  mind  one  accident  with  another  •,  and  though 
the  bones  were  much  Mattered,  the  loft  parts 
much  bruifed,  or  the  wounds  large,  provided  the 
limb  was  not  in  the  predicament  firft  mentioned, 
1 never  was  disappointed  in  making  a cure,  that 
was  not  much  better  than  a wooden  leg.  Mr. 
Rowe  had  no  conception  of  keeping  on  the  leg  in 
the  compound  fradure,  fuch  as  Mr.  Mudge  * 
defcribes  i and  yet  we  fee  with  what  eafe  the  pa- 
tient was  cured  by  the  fortunate  Itep  he  took  in 
the  beginning,  which  excluded  the  air.  It  is  an- 
other of  thole  cafes,  which  Shew  that  amputation 
in  thefe  accidents  has  been  oftener  performed  than 
was  neceffary  ; and,  I doubt  not,  will  have  its  due 
weight  among  lenfible  men  f.  Nor  does  the  want 
of  fuccefs  in  other  people’s  pradice  invalidate 
what  Dr.  Bilguer  has  faid  •,  becaufe  it  is  not  an 
accidental  cafe  or  two  that  he  indances,  but  the 
experience  he  delivers  to  us  was  gradually  accu- 
mulated; one  ftep  of  nature  led  on  to  another,  till 
he  found  fhe  would  go  farther  with  affiltance  than 
was  imagined.  His  cures  were  known  to  a great 
number  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  in  the  army  ; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  defperate  compound  frac- 

* On  Catar.  Cough,  p.  220. 

f See  alfo  a cafe  in  Mr.  Clare’s  book  on  Abfceffbs. 
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-cures,  which  muft  of  courfe  have  happened  during 
a war,  which  afforded  him  more  than  fix  thou- 
fand  wounded  men  at  one  time,  gave  him  more 
opportunities  of  obferving  fads,  than  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  thofe  unconneded  with  military  employ- 
ment. And  fhould  we  fhut  our  eyes  againfl  this 
information  ? The  opinions  of  the  ablefl  fu  geons 
in  the  world  cannot  overturn  fads  : if  fads  fhew 
us,  that  more  dangerous  compound  Iradures  will 
admic  of  cure  than  has  been  believed,  why  are 
vve  not  to  attend  to  them  ? 

After  the  hocmorrhage  is  flopped,  the  worft 
confequence  that  can  be  apprehended,  Dr.  B:l- 
guer  fays,  is  mortification,  which  he  is  not  afraid 
of,  becaufe  he  expeds  to  prevent  it,  or  to  flop  its 
progrefs  when  it  appears  : and  inflead  of  acqui- 
efcing  in  opinion,  that  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is 
•worth  enquiring,  whether  he  has  juft  reafons  for 
fuch  expedations. 

When  a mortification  accompanies  a com- 
pound fradure,  it  muft  arife  either  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  injury  ; from  the  violence  of  the 
fubfequent  fwelling  •,  from  the  corrofive  ichor,  cc- 
cafioned  by  cxtravafated  blood,  &c.  flagnating  in 
the  part ; from  a bad  habit  of  body  ; or  from  all 
thefe  caufes  united  > but  the  three  fir  ft  inflances 
only  fall  under  confideration,  as  in  the  latter  it  can 
fcarcely,  I think,  be  prevented,  by  taking  off  the 
limb,  on  account  of  a gangrenous  difpofition  pre- 
vious to  the  accident  *,  whereas  the  former  are  lo- 
cal, and  thefe  he  mod  likely  alludes  to,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  fuccefs,  becaufe  local  gangrenes  are  com- 
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monly  flow,  as  he  defcribes,  and  there  is  time  for 
applications  to  take  place,  unlefs  they  happen  very 
near  the  body.  Others,  we  know,  are  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  aflert,  that  mortification  in 
thefe  accidents,  when  once  begun,  will  be  too 
quick  for  remedies,  and  therefore  urge  the  necef- 
fity  of  fpeedy  amputation,  to  prevent  what  may 
not  happen  •,  or  if  it  does  happen,  the  odds  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  being  local,  and  not  killing 
jthe  patient.  Indeed  there  is  one  kind  of  local 
gangrene,  which  is  very  quick  in  its  progrefs,  and, 
unlefs  prevented  taking  place,  will  foon  end  in 
death.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  compound  fradtures, 
but  happens  fometimes  in  violent  contufions,  ac- 
companied with  a fmall  wound,  and  does  not  de- 
jftroy  the  patient  altogether  by  acrid  matter  be- 
ing abforbed,  and  bringing  on  putrefadtion,  but 
from  its  feezing  the  nerves  in  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and,  like  the  Indian  poifon,  though  not  fo 
quick,  occafions  death,  by  its  fedative  influence 
upon  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  And  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  faid  to  conftitute  that  very  kind  of 
cafe,  in  which  amputation  fhould  have  been  im- 
mediately performed.  But  who  can  tell  before 
hand  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  its  happen- 
ing ? Jt  very  rarely  occurs  *,  and  were  we  to 
prevent  it  in  compound  fradtures,  by  amputation, 
we  muft  cut  away  without  mercy,  and  do  a great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  bufinefs  which  ought  not  to 
be  done.  A man  had  his  leg  fradtured  j a 
wound,  more  than  an  inch  long,  was  made  by 
the  broken  bone  being  raifed  through  the  Ikin, 
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and  mortification  and  death  were  in  a few  days 
the  confequence.  But  who  can  with  propriety 
fay,  that  amputation  fhould  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately, to  prevent  this  fatal  termination  ? Nor 
could  it  have  been  juftified,  for  the  reafons  jufl:  ' 
given,  becaufe  compound  fradtures,  thus  circum- 
flanced,  for  the  moll  part  recover  without  ampu- 
tation, and  becaufe  the  operation  is  equally  dan- 
gerous with  the  accident.  However,  when  I call 
to  mind,  that  I never  faw  a local  mortification 
which  killed  the  patient,  where  the  injury  made 
very  large  openings,  I am  apt  to  think,  that  Dr. 
Bilguer’s  being  fo  very  free  with  his  knife  in  the 
beginning,  is  a main  point  in  infuring  him  fuc- 
cefs ; for  unlefs  the  wound  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  the  air  pnay  be  excluded,  its  being  large 
gives  liberty  to  the  parts,  admits  an  eafy  extrac- 
tion of  fplinters,  a free  difcharge,  convenient 
drefiings,  and  prevents  abfcefifes,  &c.  I have 
•conftantly  obferved,  that  compound  fradlures, 
accompanied  with  large,  lacerated,  and  even  con- 
tufed  wounds,'  are  cured  with  more  eafe,  than 
thofe  where  the  wound  is  fmall,  and  made  only 
by  protrufion  of  the  bone  •,  and  I have  therefore, 
where  I could  not  fucceed  by  the  firft  intention, 
taken  care  to  have  fufficient  openings  : and  the 
queftion  is,  whether  in  compound  fradtures  mor- 
tification may  not  as  effedtually  be  prevented  by 
large  and  timely  openings,  when  necefiary,  as  by 
taking  off  the  limb  ? 

Dr.  Bilguer  admits,  that  every  patient  was  not 
faved  by  his  method  of  proceeding  ; and  it  is  rea- 
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fonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  loft  fome,  who  might 
have  been  cured  by  amputation  : but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  reafon  to  believe,  he  preferved 
many  limbs,  which,  in  the  ufual  way  of  going  on, 
would  have  been  cut  off.  If  a mortification  made 
amputation  neceffary  in  the  end,  it  was  done 
often  without  frefh  pain,  and  there  remained  no 
doubt  whether  the  limb  could  have  been  faved  or 
not. 

Of  all  compound  fraCtures,  thofe  of  the  joints 
are  the  worft,  becaufe  of  the  confequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  and  ligaments,  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  bone  becoming  foul,  efpecially 
when  made  by  gun-fhot.  Wifeman  fays,  “ it 
“ was  counted  a great  fhame  among  the  chirur- 
“ geons  in  the  navy,  if  difmembering  the  patient 
“ in  this  fltuation  was  left  till  next  day.’’  And 
furgeons  in  general  have  acceded  to  this  practice, 
fuppofing  fatal  confequences  are  unavoidable,  ex- 
cept by  amputation  ; and  perhaps  they  may  have 
judged  right,  where  the  common  method  is  pur- 
fued  : but  if  a bullet  has  made  its  way  into  one 
fide  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow  or  knee,  and  by 
that  means  (battered  feveral  bones  at  one  flroke. 
Dr.  Bilguer  treats  it  by  dilating  the  wound,  cut- 
ting away  lacerated  tendons,  and  extracting  the 
fplintered  bones.  He  fays,  the  wounds  get  well, 
like  other  compound  fraCtures.  This  affertion 
was  made  in  the  face  of  many,  who  were  capable 
of  contradicting  him,  if  falfe.  And  is  not  his 
evidence  much  ftrengthened  by  Mr.  Boucher’s 
papers  on  gun-fhot  wounds  complicated  with  frac- 
tures. 
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tures,  either  at  or  near  the  articulation  of  the  ex- 
tremities* ? And  have  thofe  who  condemn  this 
pradtice  ever  tried  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  ? 
or  do  they  proceed  to  amputation,  from  dreading 
that  nothing  ell'e  can  be  done,  becaufe  the  com- 
mon method  of  proceeding  has  failed  ? Remov- 
ing the  heads  of  the  bone  mitigates  the  fubfe- 
quent  fymptoms  amazingly.  In  feveral  inftances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowlege,  where  they 
were  taken  away  through  a large  contufed  wound 
in  one  fide  of  the  joint,  at  the  elbow,  ancle,  and 
writ!:,  though  the  other  fide  was  greatly  injured, 
the  patients  were  cured  without  any  fymptoms  of 
confequence  •,  or  where  the  wound  was  fo  large, 
and  fo  fituated,  that  matter  could  not  lodge  in 
the  joint,  though  the  ends  of  the  bone  were  not 
taken  away,  they  recovered,  undergoing  pain  from 
neighbouring  abfceffes,  without  danger.  And  it 
may  be  worth  confidering,  whether  his  boldnefs, 
in  making  large  openings  through  the  capfular 
ligaments,  and  cutting  away  lacerated  tendons,  is 
not  an  improvement  in  the  art. 

Large  wounds  in  the  membranes,  we  know, 
are  not,  for  the  moft  part,  attended  with  the 
fame  trouble  as  thofe  which  are  fmall  ; and  large 
openings  mav  be  made  through  them,  for  the 
difcharge  of  matter,  with  fafety  and  advantage. 
A fmall  wound  through  the  capfular  ligament, 
for  inftance,  in  the  fide  of  the  patella,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  knee,  may  occafion  the  lofs  of 
the  limb,  or  death,  by  matter  forming  in  the 

* Mem.  Roya!  Acad.  Surg.  Paris. 

joint. 
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joint,  &c.  but  if,  when  we  fee  matter  begin  to 
colled,  a depending  orifice  is  made,  a train  of 
horrid  fymptoms  will  often  be  prevented,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  limb  moftly  the  confequence 
And  in  all  the  inftances  I have  feeri,  where  the 
wound  in  the  joint  was  fo  large,  that  matter 
could  not  lodge,  a colliquative  fever  did  not  fu- 
pervene  ; nor  did  the  fymptoms  of  putrefadion 
in  the  part  rife  fo  high  as  when  the  wound  is 
fmall,  owing,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  to  air 
not  being  confined.  When,  in  wounds  conneded 
with  the  tendons,  the  tendons  are  entirely  removed, 
all  troublefome  and  dangerous  fymptoms  are  pre- 
vented, as  we  learn  from  Marchettis,  57th  obfer- 
vation,  where  the  tendons  of  the  thumb  were 
torn  away  by  the  bite  of  a horfe;  by  fimilar  in- 
ftances in  other  writers  *,  and  by  cutting  the  ten- 
ons away,  when  we  perform  amputation  juft 
above  the  ancle.  And  although  by  this  procedure 
in  wounds  of  the  joints,  the  adion  of  fome  part 
of  the  limb  is  abolifhed,  yet  it  Amplifies  the 
injury,  and  a ftiff  limb  is  better  than  no  limb: 
at  all. 

Neverthelefs,  though  I have  faid  the  heads  of 
the  bones,  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the 
os  humeri,  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  radius , 

* It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  furgeon,  in  fuch  an  accident,  to 
prevent,  if  poflible,  fuppuration,  by  excluding  the  air:  for 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  but  it  is  the  effeft  of  this  fluid 
which  occafions  mod  of  the  mifchief  in  wounds  in  the  tendons 
and  ligaments,  as  the  different  fymptoms  following  a rupture 
in  the  undo  Achilla , with  and  without  a wound,  evince. 

and 
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arid  ulna , and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula , may  be  taken  away  in  accidents,  yet  I 
muft  confefs,  I have  had  no  experience  myfelf  of 
this  being  done  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femoral 
bone ; and  unlefs  a ball,  or  any  other  accident, 
breaks  it  off,  I do  not  fee  how  it  could  be  taken 
away  through  a wound,  without  an  operation 
that  would  be  worfe  than  taking  off  the  limb. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  fuch  accidents  that  Dr.  Bil- 
guer’s  concluflons  were  drawn,  or  he  may  have 
become  expert  in  an  operation,  which,  for  want 
of  practice,  appears  to  us  to  be  difficult  j and  I 
would  not  therefore  depend  upon  reafoning  on  the 
nature  of  things,  which  too  frequently  evinces, 
that  we  do  not  underftand  them.  But  fuppofe  a 
Cafe  to  happen,  fuch  as  Wifeman  defcribes,  where 
the  patient  was  fhot  through  the  knee.  “ The 
Ct  bullet  entered  in  by  the  lower  and  exterior  fide 
“ of  the  rotulat  and  paffing  through  the  joirrr, 
‘‘  out  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham,  tore  the  liga- 
“ ments  and  nerves,  and  fractured  the  joint  as  it 
“ paired,  rending  the  artery  in  going  out.  There 
“ was  no  poffibility  of  conveying  any  inftru- 
<c  ment,  whereby  he  might  thruft  or  pull  out 
“ the  fhivers,  if  any  fuch  were,  between  the 
<c  heads  of  the  joint.  Pain,  fever,  putrefaction, 
“ delirium,  fpafm,  and  death,  were  the  eonfe- 
“ quences.”  It  may  be  afked,  what  but  ampu- 
tation could  have  prevented  this  cataftrophe  ? 
According  to  Dr.  Bilguer’s  method,  “ making 
“ large  openings,  or  perhaps  by  entirely  exclud- 
“ ing  the  air.”  I would  firft  try  this  lait  expe- 
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dient,  as  I am  perfuaded  it  would  be  foarrd 
highly  ufeful  in  particular  cafes,  in  gun-fhot 
wounds.  After  all,  accidents  may  and  will  hap- 
pen to  the  joints,  in  which  none  of  thefe  fteps 
can  take  place  with  advantage ; and  if  they  fall 
within  the  defcription  at  p.  4,  or  if  a caries  of  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  or  a colliquative  fever,  can- 
not be  prevented  by  openings,  amputation  or 
death  muft  be  the  confequence. 

But  there  is  another  period  in  compound  frac- 
tures, in  which  amputation  has  been  thought  in- 
difpenlably  neceflary.  When  the  ulcer,  inftead 
of  contradting,  remains  as  large  as  at  firft:,  with 
a tawny,  fpongy,  furface,  difcharging  a large 
quantity  of  thin  fanies,  inftead  of  a fmall  one  of 
good  matter,  when  the  bones,  inftead  of  uniting, 
&c.  remain  perfedtty  loofe,  and  difunited,  as  at 
firft,  and  the  patient  lofes  his  fleep,  and  has  a 
colliquative  fever.  But  it  is  a main  point  in  the 
cure  of  compound  fradtures,  to  prevent  this  ftatc, 
otherwife  it  is  almoft  certain,  it  will  be  all  over 
with  the  patient,  and  the  furgeon  will  frequently 
want  fuecefs,  whether  he  amputates  or  not.  If 
we  begin  the  cure  by  reducing  the  patient’s 
ftrength  much,  by  free  and  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  and  extreme  low  diet,  it  may  foon  be 
out  of  our  power  to  hinder  this  ill  difpofition 
taking  place  ; and  when  this  happens,  a generous 
plan  of  diet,  with  the  bark  and  cordials,  will 
moftly  come  too  late.  Nor  is  bleeding,  or  weaken- 
ing the  patient  much,  proper  or  neceflary  for  pro- 
moting the  digeftion  of  the  wound,  if  the  limb 

be 
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be  properly  managed  ; but  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  by  leaving  nature  to  accomplifh  her  own 
purpofe,  without  proper  afiiftants.  And  I do  be- 
lieve, when  I fee  the  practice  propofed  in  fomc 
books,  for  the  cure  of  compound  fraftures,  that 
the  reducing,  or  antipblogiftic  treatment,  has 
been  longer  continued  than  the  injury  itfelf  re- 
quired, to  fubdue  febrile  fymptoms  conftantly 
kept  up  by  drefiings,  no  ways  capable  of  prevent- 
ing, or  afiifting  to  remove  inflammation  and  its 
confequences. 

We  ihould  have  an  eye  to  the  patient’s  general 
ftrength,  and  to  the  ftrength  of  the  affedted  part 
from  the  beginning,  inftead  of  having  this  to  do 
when  perhaps  it  is  incapable  of  being  done ; 
which  treatment  we  have  before  hinted  at ; and 
this  method  of  proceeding  may  perhaps  be  one  rea- 
fon  of  Dr.  Bilguer’s  fuccels,  for,  at  the  very  on- 
fet,  he  guards  againft  lowering  the  patient.  He 
fupprefies,  and  keeps  within  proper  bounds,  the 
difcharge  from  the  fore ; and  he  endeavours  to 
prevent  an  abforption  of  matter,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  limb  by  bandages.  And  I apprehend  we  fhall 
not  lofe  tinie,  if  we  juft  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  his  keeping  the  injured  member  furrounded 
with  cloths,  conftantjy  moiftened  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

I know  the  ufe  of  fpirits  has  been  condemned 
in  the  cure  of  gun-fhot  and  other  wounds ; and, 
if  applied  when  the  part  is  in  a ftate  of  great  in- 
flammation, I think  they  will  do  harm,  becaufe  I 
have  known  a local  fphacelus , of  conflderable  ex- 
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tent,  brought  on  by  the  application  of  tincfcure  of 
myrrh  to  an  inflamed  wound.  However,  fpirit 
of  wine  does  not  bring  an  inflammation  where  the 
part  is  not  already  inflamed  •,  and  perhaps,  when 
it  is-  applied  round  the  drefiings,  before  the  in- 
flammation comes  on,  it  may  have  a good  effect. 
It  is  a powerful  fedative,  and  may  render  the 
nerves  nearly  infenflble  to  irritation,  and  thus  pre- 
vent great  inflammation,  and  its  confequences. 

This  remedy  has  long  been  recommended  in 
flight  burns,  and  in  flight  eryfipelata , as  capable 
of  preventing  and  iubduing  inflammation  ; and  I 
have  feen  it  in  both  thefe  inftances,  in  a very  fhorc 
time,  remove  all  appearance  of  the  difeale.  I like- 
wife  once  faw  it  give  the  moft  inftant  relief  in  a 
flight  inflammation  about  the  anus,  from  which  a 
clear  hot  ichor  was  difcharged,  attended  with  ex- 
cefiive  itching,  and  moft  agonizing  pain  ; all 
which,  I imagine,  it  produced  by  leffening,  or 
taking  away,  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves.  But  I 
cannot  recommend  this  pradlice,  under  the  pre- 
sent ftate  of  a compound  fra&ure,  from  my  own 
experience  •,  and  therefore,  only  offer  thefe  hints  to 
the  confideration  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  dif- 
pofed  to  refledt  upon  Dr.  Bilguer’s  fuccefs.  If  it 
fliould  be  found  ufeful,  in  bringing  about  the 
effedts  defcribed,  we  have  ftill  more  to  expedt 
from  it,  as  it  will  preferve  the  ftrength  of  the 
limb,  prevent  a circumftance  much  to  be  attended 
to,  large  fuppu ration,  and,  being  a powerful  anti- 
feptic,  it  may  do  good  fervice  by  this  property. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  before  in- 
flammation 
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^animation  is  come  on*  they  can  no  ways  recom- 
mend its  ufe  where  it  has  taken  place,  nor  till  fuf- 
fieient  relaxation  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  being 
applied  with  fafety.  And  now  we  are  upon  the 
fubject  of  fpirituous  dreflings,  we  fhall  advert  to 
the  ufe  of  tindture  of  myrrh,  &c.  which,  after  be- 
ing much  ufed  in  thele  accidents,  is  laid  afide,  be- 
caufe  it  was  faid  to  be  applied  as  a ftimulus,  to 
affifi  nature  in  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts ; 
which  is  like  defpifing  a man  who  has  undeferv- 
edly  a bad  name,  without  examining  into  his 
adtions.  Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance,  by  hun- 
dreds, where  a valuable  remedy  has  been  kicked 
out  of  doors,  from  being  connedted  with  a foolifh 
theory.  But  whoever  examines  into  the  matter, 
will  find  that  myrrh,  inftead  of  irritating,  is  a 
powerful  fedadve  *,  that  it  is  a good  antileptic  ; 
and  that,  being  united  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  it 
forms  a ftrengthener.  Wherefore,  being  applied 
in  thefe  accidents,  after  all  kind  of  inflammation 
is  gone  off,  both  together  give  a natural  fenfation 
to  the  fore,  they  correct  putrid  acrimony,  render 
it  incapable  of  adting  upon  the  found  parts,  give 
nature  an  opportunity  of  pufhing  off  from  the 
living  fibres  whatever  is  offenfive,  and  they  crifp 
up  relaxed  fibres,  and  thus  leffen  the  difcharge  ; 
all  which  things  dreffings  of  this  clafs  are  known 
to  effedt.  Nor  am  I at  all  furprifed  at  thofe 
wanting  fuccefs,  who  are  unacquainted  with  thefe 
circum fiances,  who  leave  the  whole  to  nature,  and 
who  entirely  negledt  the  principal  ufe  that  may  be 
pade  of  bandage. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  A violent  contufion  the  foft  parts,  which 
has  at  the  fame  time  fhattered  the  bones . 

But  what  does  Dr.  Bilguer  do  in  this  inftance? 
Why,  he  bleeds,  and  purges,  and  endeavours  by 
every  means,  both  external  and  internal,  to  pro- 
mote an  abforption  of  the  extravafated  blood,  &c. 
and  when  the  fwelling  fubfides,  he  places  the 
bones  in  as  good  a pofition  as  he  can,  and  finifhes 
the  cure  in  the  common  manner.  And  is  this  re- 
pugnant to  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  all  the  ableft 
and  belt  pradtitioners,  to  common  fenfe,  or  to 
conftant  experience  ? Mr.  Ffeke  *,  above  thirty 
years  ago,  in  fpeaking  of  the  effedts  of  air  in  com- 
pound fradtures,  fays,  “ Though  the  bones,  in  a 
“ fimple  fradture,  be  ever  fo  much  macerated,  it 
“ feldom  or  never,  with  proper  care,  fails  of 
<e  doing  well.”  Mr.  Mudgef,  lately  upon  the 
fame  iubjedt,  fays,  “ We  frequently  meet  with 
“ fimple  fradtures  of  the  leg,  where  both  the 
“ bones  have  been  broken  with  the  greateft  cir- 
“ cumftances  of  violence,  where  they  have  been 
“ fplintered,  where  they  have  been  nearly  pufhed 
*c  through  the  fkin,  and  where,  by  the  appear- 
“ ance  of  the  ecchymofis , or  leakage  from  the 
4‘  torn  vefiels,  the  violence  and  laceration  of  the 
««  parts  have  undergone,  are  fometimes  demons 
« ftrably  as  great  as  they  can,  and  frequently 
more  than  they  adlually  do  receive  in  a com- 
“ pound  fraclure.  But  notwithftanding  all  this, 

“ if  the  limb  is  not  injured  by  motion,  or  band-* 

* Art  of  Healing,  feft.  3.  f Catar.  Cough,  p.  213. 
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age,  but  left  as  nearly  as  poflible  to  the  treat* 
“ ment  of  nature,  it  is  followed  by  none  of  thofe 
“ formidable  circumftances  which  fo  ftrongly 
“ mark  the  charadter  of  the  compound  fradture, 
t£  but  ufually  by  the  inconvenience  only  of  about 
“ fix  weeks  confinement.”  Indeed  this  fadt  is  fo 
very  common  to  thofe  converfant  in  bufinefs,  that 
I am  perfuaded,  from  feeing  amputation  mentioned 
as  the  only  remedy,  there  is  a mifconception  of 
this  article  ; for  I cannot  fuppofe  any  one  to  be 
fo  very  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  a bruifed 
and  fhattered  limb,  unaccompanied  with  a wound, 
will  recover  with  very  little  trouble : unlefs  they 
have  precipitately  taken  off  all  the  limbs  they 
have  met  with  thus  circumftanced,  without  giving 
themfelves  an  opportunity  of  feeing  whether  they 
would  recover  without  amputation  or  not. 

Farther,  if  the  contufion  has  caufed  a mortified 
(lough,  and  has  at  the  fame  time  fhattered  the 
bones,  Dr.  Bilguer  feparates  the  dead  (loughs 
from  the  found  parts  with  a knife  ; fo  that  his 
digeftives,  &c.  may  have  proper  effedt ; and  di- 
geftion  being  promoted,  the  treatment  common 
to  a compound  fradture  takes  place.  And  would 
not  every  fenfible  man  firft  try  this  method,  which 
was  recommended  in  the  days  of  Celfus  *,  under 
fimilar  circumftances,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  a 
flapdafh  operation  ? 

“ Fourthly,  Wounds  of  the  larger  veffels  which 
“ convey  blood  into  the  limbi  either  as  the  only  means 


* Lib.  vii.  cap.  iq. 
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“ of  flopping  the  hemorrhage,  or  through  the  ap- 
“ prehenfton  the  limb  Jloould  perifh  for  want  of  nou - 
w ri foment." 

Dr.  Bilguer  fays,  with  refpe£t  to  the  crural  ar- 
tery at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  whether  tying 
the  vefiels  can  or  cannot  be  adopted,  there  is 
no  alternative,  no  furgeon,  as  far  as  he  knows, 
having  ventured  to  perform  amputation  at  this 
part,  left  the  patient  fhould  expire  under  the 
operation*.  Neither  would  the  wounds  of  the 
brachial  artery  induce  him  to  take  off  the  arm  at 
its  upper  part,  although  it  be  pradUcable,  becaufe 
he  thinks  every  expedient  ought  to  be  tried,  be- 
fore we  have  recourfe  to  this  method.  And  as 
the  arm  recovers  after  the  operation  for  the  aneu- 
rifm,  when  the  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery  has 
been  cut  through,  he  thinks  when  it  is  wounded, 
we  ought  to  tie  it  without  fear,  then  provide  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  hmb  by  proper  applica- 
tions, carefully  watching  the  fubfequent  fymp- 
toms ; and  if,  whatever  is  below  the  wound  fhri- 

• Dr.  Bilguer’s  idea  of  taking  off  the  thigh  at  the  articula- 
tion with  the  hip,  to  prevent  a flump,  is  a reverie  he  never 
intended  to  be  put  into  execution ; becaufe  he  prefers,  in  this 
place,  abandoning  the  patient  to  his  fate,  rather  than  to  am- 
putate in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  And  thus  much  may 
be  faid  in  favour  of  Dr.  Tiffot,  about  taking  off  the  thigh  at 
the  hip,  to  ftop  with  greater  eafe  the  haemorrhage  of  the  cru- 
ral artery,  that  in  the  operation  of  amputating  the  thigh  at 
the  upper  articulation,  lately  performed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  the  cru- 
ral artery  was  eaftly  tied,  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  drop  of 
blood.  However,  we  do  not  mention  this  to  recommend  fo 
horrid  an  operation. 
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vcls,  grows  cold,  and  dry,  we  may  think  of  am- 
putation, without,  however,  being  precipitate,  as  a 
mortification  in  this  cafe  is  always  flow,  and  fome- 
times  the  limb  recovers  heat  and  motion  very 
late ; and  (he  fays)  he  is  convinced  this  cafe  will 
very  rarely  require  amputation.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  his  tranflator,  Dr.  Tifl'ot,  endeavours 
to  {hew  from  anatomy,  that  unlefs  the  crural 
artery  is  wounded,  almofi:  at  its  egrefs  from  the 
arch  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  its  being  deftroyed  will  feldom  occafion 
the  lofs  of  the  limb,  becaufe  the  branches  going 
off  from  the  main  trunk,  anaftomifing  with  it 
below  the  wound,  would  carry  on  the  circula- 
tion. He  fays,  experience  demonftrates,  that  this 
happens  in  the  arm,  and  he  thinks  it  is  highly 
probable  the  fame  thing  may  happen  in  the  thigh, 
becaufe  the  diftribution  of  the  veffels  of  both 
limbs  are  analagous  •,  and  he  obferves,  in  fome 
curious  diffedtions  of  dead  bodies,  the  crural  artery 
has  been  found  quite  obliterated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh , in  confequencc  of  a morbid  caufe,  with- 
out the  leg  having  been  deprived  of  its  nourifh- 
ment,  though  fupplied,  perhaps,  more  imper- 
fedtly. 

Sed  audi  alteram  partem. 

“ The  above  dodtrinc  is  fo  repugnant  to  the 
tc  univerfal  fenfe  of  all  the  ableft  and  beft  prac- 
“ titioners,  to  common  fenfe,  and  conflant  expe- 
<e  rience,  that,  if  followed,  would  be  produdtive 
“ of  much  mifchief  to  mankind/’  becaufe  mor- 
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tification  and  death  are  certain  confequences  in 
fome  kinds  of  aneurifms  of  the  thigh,  if  the  vef- 
fel  be  tied.  Which,  in  my  opinion,  are  reafons 
that  no  way  invalidate  what  Dr.  Bilguer  has  faid  ; 
becaufe  a recent  wound  in  an  artery,  and  aneu- 
rifms, are  very  different  things.  But  as  the  fub- 
jedt  is  important,  let  us  give  it  a fair  hearing. 

If  it  is  infilled  on,  that  by  veffels  which  con- 
vey blood  into  the  limb,  is  meant  the  humeral, 
or  fermoral  artery,  before  it  fends  off  any  collate- 
ral branches  into  the  limb,  we  muff  obferve,  that 
thefe  feem  not  to  be  parts  of  the  veffel  Dr.  Bil- 
guer alludes  to  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  he  has  had 
experience  in  thefe  defperate  cafes ; probably  be- 
caufe the  patient  had  bled  to  death  before  any 
furgeon  could  come  to  his  afilfiance.  He  parti- 
cularizes the  intcroffeous,  the  brachial,  and  cru- 
ral arteries,  near  the  articulations  of  the  elbow,  or 
knee  ; and  fays,  when  thefe  are  divided,  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  take  off  the  limb,  becaufe,  by  proper 
dilatations,  &c.  the  bleeding  may  be  flopped  *• 
When  he  fpeaks  of  a wound  in  the  trunk  of  the 
brachial  artery,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  he 
manifeftly  means  after  the  collateral  branches  are 
fent  off;  becaufe,  by  comparing  it  with  the  aneu- 
rifm,  it  is  plain  he  depends  upon  their  carrying 
on  the  circulation  ; otherwife  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  talked  of  the  artery  juft  at  its  coming  * 
out  of  the  axilla,  inftead  of  the  part  he  defcribes  ? 

* It  appears  to  me,  that  it  had  been  ufual  among  the  Pruf- 
ilan  furgeons,  to  take  off  limbs  on  account  of  thefe  veflels  be- 
ing wounded. 
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And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  cn!y  wounds  in  the 
Trunks  of  the  arteries,  after  they  have  fent  off 
branches  into  the  limb,  that  falls  under  prefent 
confideration. 

Now,  it  has  long  been  known,  that  when  a 
wound  in  the  humeral  artery  has  been  made  by 
bleeding,  it  is  confiderably  above  its  divifion  near 
the  elbow,  of  courfe  the  nourilhment  of  the  limb 
below  muff  be  accomplifhed  by  collateral  branches 
higher  up ; and  though  a ligature  be  made  much 
higher,  they  will  ftill  do  the  fame  office,  as  we 
learn  from  the  practice  of  an  eminent  furgeon 
who  allured  Mr.  Chefelden,  that  he  had  tied  up 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
in  men  wounded  in  battle,  and  that  the  limbs  per- 
fectly recovered.  Mr.  Revans,  by  the  defire  of 
Mr.  Gooch,  tied  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  of  a full  grown  young  fpaniel,  including  in 
the  ligature,  by  defign,  the  vein  and  nerve,  but 
without  inconvenience.  For  though  any  pulfe 
could  not  at  firft  be  difeovered  below,  yet,  ex- 
cepting a little  oedematous  fwelling,  no  interrup- 
tion happened  during  the  cure  •,  and  upon  dif- 
fection,  a month  after  the  dog  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered, the  ramifications  of  the  branch  going  off 
above  the  ligature  were  found  much  enlarged, 
comparing  them  with  the  veffels  in  the  other 
limb  ; and  the  fpace  between  the  ligatures  was 
filled  up  with  an  impervious  carnous  fub- 


* Le  Dran’s  Operat.  p.  456. 
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fiance  f.  Indeed  I am  fearful  wrong  conclufions, 
drawn  from  anatomy,  have  here  (as  in  other 

inftances) 

+ The  following  cafe,  communicated  by  Mr.  Clover  of 
Norwich,  to  Mr.  Gooch,  (hews  that  the  circulation,  after 
tying  a principal  artery,  is  fometimes  carried  on  by  extreme 
fmall  vefiels  at  firft ; and  that,  though  the  blood  with  diffi- 
culty finds  its  way  into  the  ufual  channel,  yet  a fmall  degree 
of  circulation  is  fufficient  to  prevent  a mortification  ; and  that 
nature  accompliffics  this  work  in  time. — “ After  having  laid 
“ the  carotid  artery  bare  in  a horfe,  about  four  inches  juft 
“ above  the  bread,  I continued  the  incifion  near  fix  inches 
“ up  the  neck,  putting  a ligature  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
“ veffcl,  and  another  three  inches  higher,  cutting  out  the  in- 
“ termediate  part  of  it  between  the  ligatures,  and  then  ob- 
“ ferved  a very  ftrong  puliation  againll  the  lower  ligature. 
“ When  I had  gently  preffed  the  blood  downwards,  and 
“ emptied  that  part  of  the  vefiel  sfjitde  way,  I put  on  an- 
“ other  ligature,  tying  it  no  ftraiterHhan  juft  to  bring  the 
“ fides  of  the  canal  into  contrafl,  in  order  to  abate  the  force 
*'  of  the  circulating  fluid  therein  againft  the  principal  liga- 
“ ture,  without  which  precaution  our  defign  might  have  mif- 
“ carried. 

“ Dry  lint,  and  flour,  were  applied  to  the  wound,  to  re- 
“ ftrain  the  little  bleeding  which  proceeded  from  dividing 

fmall  velfels  in  the  operation.  The  dreflings  were  retained 
**  by  flrips  of  common  flicking  plaifter,  having  previoufly 
“ lhaved  off  the  hair  clofe,  a fufficient  extent,  and  by  the  ufual 
“ treatment,  the  wound  digefted  and  healed  kindly,  without 
“ any  ill  accident  fupervening. 

“ When  the  horfe  rofe,  who  had  been  well  confined  during 
t(  the  operation,  I attentively  applied  my  fingers  to  the  jugu- 
“ lar  vein,  making  as  ftrong  a preflure  as  is  made  by  the 
“ ligature  in  bleeding  there,  but  found  no  blood  in  it,  nor 
“ could  I,  by  a ftrong  ligature  round  the  neck,  raife  the  vein 
15  at  all.  The  day  after,  I made  trial  again,  but  found  no 

“ reafou 
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inftanccs  *)  Jed  us  out  of  the  way.  For,  from 
feeing  the  diftribution  of  the  arteries,  when  filled 
with  wax,  it  has  been  fuppofed  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  parts  be- 
low, where  the  pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the 
main  trunk  was  (lopped.  Even  Mr.  Chefelden  -f* 
was  fo  biafied  by  this  theory,  that  he  could  not 
believe  the  furgeon,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
tied  up  the  humeral  artery  in  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  till  fome  time  after  this  difcourfe  happened, 
when  he  was  convinced  that  this  vefiel  was  always 
tied  above  its  divifion,  in  the  operation  for  the 
aneurifm  after  bleeding.  And  Mr.  Sharp  fays, 
££  we  learn  from  experience,  that  a mortification 

“ reafon  to  believe  that  any  blood  parted  through  the  vein, 
“ nor  yet  the  next  day  ; but  the  day  after  that,  being  the 
“ fourth,  the  vein  filled  upon  making  the  ligature  in  the 
“ ufual  manner,  though  but  very  flowly,  and  it  was  fome 
“ time  before  it  could  be  diftinttly  felt,  and  when  fulleft,  the 
“ vertel  yet  acquired  but  little  tenfion,  readily  yielding  to  the 
“ finger  upon  prefiure.  Two  days  after,  it  rofe  and  filled  with 
“ blood  much  quicker,  and,  in  a few  days,  as  foon  as  the 
**  vein  on  the  other  fide  of  the  neck,  continuing  to  do  fo  as 
“ long  as  the  horfe  lived,  whom  I had  killed  fome  weeks  af- 
“ ter  the  wound  was  perfe&ly  healed  ; and  upon  itrift  invefti- 
“ gation,  could  then  difcover  nothing  worthy  notice.  But  it 
“ may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  horfe  did  not  vifibly 
“ fuffer  in  any  of  his  faculties,  in  confequence  of  this  opera- 
“ t:on,  who  had  long  been  aft'edled  with  an  incurable  dif- 
“ eafe.” 

s. 

* About  the  diflocation  of  the  thigh;  about  trepanning 
upon  the  longitudinal  finus;  and  about  cutting  through  the 
fphinfter  ani,  See.  all  which,  pradlice  put  to  rights. 

f Le  Dran’s  Op.  p.  456. 
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“ is  feldom  the  confequence  of  tying  the  artery 
“ in  the  arm,  though  it  fhould,  from  appear- 
“ ance,  be  the  perpetual  one.  Thefe  aneurifms 
“ following  always  upon  bleeding  the  bafilic 
“ vein,  mud  neceffarily  be  aneurifms  of  the  hu- 
“ meral  artery,  an  inch  at  lead  above  the  divi- 
fion,  which  being  oblirufted  by  the  ligature, 
“ one  would  think,  mud  neceffarily  bring  on  a 
“ mortification,  but  we  fee  the  contrary  * as 
every  body  knows  from  their  own  experience; 
and  we  no  longer  have  the  amputating  indru- 
menrs  in  readinefs,  apprehending  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  Nor  can  dronger  fails  be  required  to 
fhew,  that  amputation  is  not  always  neceffary  in 
wounds  of  the  larger  vedels,  which  convey  blood 
through  the  limb;  which  leads  us  to  refieit,  that 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  anatomy  to  teach  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  parts ; and  of  practice,  how- 
far,  and  in  what  manner  they  may  be  cured, 
when  injured,  or  difeafed  : and  accordingly, 
Paulus  J,  Parey  [|,  and  fome  others,  who  were 
guided  by  practice  only,  fpeak  of  tying  the  artery 
in  an  aneurifm  as  a certain  cure.  If  the  hume- 
ral artery  can  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  arm 
without  inconvenience,  why  may  not  the  crural 
artery  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with 
the  fame  profpedt  of  luccefs  ? for  are  not,  as  Dr. 
Tiffot  obferves,  the  collateral  branches  in  the 
thigh,  like  thole  in  the  arm,  proportioned  to  the 

t Ed.  Med.  Eff.  vol.II.  p.  228. 
|j  Lib.  vii.  cap.  32. 
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fi ze  of  the  member  ? Marcus  Aurelius  Severi- 
nus, De  Efficaces  Medicina,  part  ii.  fol.  edit, 
page  4 6.  records  a cafe  at  which  many  of  the  fa- 
culty were  prefent,  where  a bullet,  which  palled 
through  the  thigh,  tore  afunder  the  crural  artery, 
about  eight  fingers  breadth  below  the  groin. 
Thirty  days  after  the  accident,  when  the  patient’s 
health  was  greatly  injured,  and  every  thing  had  a 
defperate  appearance,  the  vefifel  was  tied  ; but  the 
ligature  was  removed  on  the  fourth  day  following 
the  operation,  that  it  might  not  occafion  putre- 
faction •,  yet  the  haemorrhage  was  effe&ually  fup- 
prefifed,  and  the  patient  was  cured  in  fix  weeks. 
Mr.  Saviard  gives  us  an  inllance,  Obf.  63,  though 
not  quite  fo  circumftantially  related  as  might  have 
been,  where  the  crural  artery  being  wounded, 
feems  to  have  been  tied  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  furgeons  concerned  were  under  ter- 
rible apprehenfions,  that  all  the  lower  parts  would 
mortify,  by  the  interception  of  the  blood  that 
was  necefifary  to  nourifii  them  •,  but  the  event 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  arm,  (hewed  the  difference 
betwixt  theory  and  practice,  for  the  patient  was 
perfedly  cured,  without  interruption,  in  fix  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  operation.  In  Mr.  Burch- 
all’s  cafe  *,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  the 
patient’s  life  and  limb  were  prelerved  by  tying 
the  femoral  artery.  Had  Mr.  Leflie  of  Cork  -f- 
preferred  the  theory  of  his  colleague  to  experi- 
ment, their  patient  mud  unnecefifarily  have  fpent 

* London  Med.  Inq.  vol.  III.  p.  106. 

f Med.  Comment,  vol.  II.  p.  176. 
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the  remainder  of  his  days  with  one  leg  only.  But 
we  fee,  notwithftanding  the  ligature  round  the 
crural  artery  was  made  very  high  in  the  thigh, 
how  readily  the  part  was  cured.  I myfelf  have 
tied  it  five  inches  above  the  knee  at  leaft,  after 
which  the  blood  inftantly  returned  by  the  large 
veins  in  the  ham,  which  were  alfo  divided.  All 
which  would  encourage  me  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
an  aneurifm  in  this  part  by  ligature,  were  it  to 
prefent  itfelf  under  favourable  circumftances.  Nor 
do  I think  the  reafons  Dr.  Tiffot  has  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  pra&ice  are  to  be  difregarded ; be- 
caufe,  what  he  fays  about  the  collateral  branches 
anaftomifing  with  the  main  trunk,  and  by  this 
means  carrying  on  the  circulation,  is  known  to  be 
true  ; and  perhaps  it  is  the  ufe  of  a few  inches 
only  of  the  artery,  after  fome  time,  that  is  in  ge- 
neral loft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  fuccefs  in  thefe  in- 
ftances  was  probably  owing  to  a divifion  in  the 
artery  higher  than  its  ufual  place  ; and  that  we 
ought  neverthelefs  to  amputate,  on  a fuppofition 
that  this  lufus  nature  does  not  exift.  But  if  the 
recovery  depended  upon  this  circumftance,  a 
coldnefs  and  want  of  pulfe  (for  a time)  below, 
would  not  follow  fuccefsful  operations ; nor  could 
fuccefs  fo  conftantly  attend  the  ligature,  when 
applied  at  the  ufual  place  in  the  arm.  I believe, 
from  the  flownefs  with  which  the  blood  often  at 
firft  gets  through  the  parts  below  the  ligature,  that 
the  circulation  is  more  frequently  carried  on  by 
extreme  fmall  vefiels,  which  anaftomofe  through 

the 
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the  whole  limb,  and  are  fully  fufficient  for  the 
ptirpofe,  when  the  pafiage  of  the  blood  through 
the  main  trunk  (except  at  its  entrance)  is  fup- 
prefled.  But  to  have  a clearer  idea  of  this  mat- 
ter, I recommend  a view  of  Mr.  Chefelden’s  plate, 
taken  from  Le  Dran’s  Operations,  p.  456,  and 
to  my  friend  Mr.  White’s  Difleflion  * of  an  arm, 
where  the  operation  for  the  aneurifm  had  been  per- 
formed, in  which  will  be  feen  the  power  of  nature 
in  dilating  the  capillary  arteries,  and  continuing 
the  circulation,  when  the  paflfage  through  part  of 
the  principal  artery  is  deftroyed.  The  dotted  lines 
at  A,  plate  1,  exprefs  the  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  ; the  figure  B,  plate  2.  fhews  Mr. 
Chefelden’s  opinion  about  the  part  where  the  liga- 
ture is  made,  in  the  common  operation  for  the  aneu- 
rifm in  the  arm  ; and  C are  the  arteries  belonging 
to  the  thigh.  If  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in 
one  inftance,  when  the  main  trunk  is  tied,  why 
not  in  the  other  ? And  if  we  figure  to  ourfelves 
the  ramification  of  thefe  arteries,  and  remember 
that  they  anaftomofe  with  each  other  all  over  the 
limb,  we  fhall  eafily  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs. 

A more  powerful  argument  againft  performing 
the  operation  for  the  aneurifm  in  the  thigh,  may 
be  the  ill  fuccefs  which  has  attended  it  in  the 
hands  of  firft  rate  furgeons ; the  event  having  al- 
ways been  fatal,  attended  with  exceflive  pain,  ^ 
high  degree  of  fymptomatic  fever,  great  tenfion 

* Cafes,  fee  Plate. — There  is  a fimilar  inftance  in  Morgani, 
De  Sed.et  Caufis  Morb.  tomus  II.  fol,  ed.  epillol.  50.  art.  7, 
& 8.  p,  230. 
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of  the  whole  limb,  rapidly  tending  to  gangrene, 
and  ending  in  mortification  (both  upwards  and 
downwards)  having  deftroyed  all  thofe,  they  have 
feen,  on  whom  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery 
was  pradtifed.  Nor  did  they  ever  fee  any  other 
operation  than  that  of  amputation,  which  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  perhaps  thefe 
inflances,  whether  in  the  thigh  or  ham,  were  all 
old  aneurifms,  which  had  prefled  againft  the 
neighbouring  parts  for  a confiderable  time  *,  and 
poffibly,  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  was  become, 
by  the  prelfure  of  the  extravafated  blood,  and  by 
the  obftrudion  to  the  circulation,  confiderably 
loaded,  and  fwoln,  unfit  for  ufe  or  motion,  and 
generally  very  painful  •,  in  which  ftate  the  very 
vefiels  that  fhould  carry  on  the  circulation,  after 
the  principal  artery  is  tied,  are  obliterated,  and 
mortification  feems  to  be  an  unavoidable  confe- 
quence  : whereas,  in  the  cafes  before  recited,  the 
wounds  and  aneurifms  were  recent,  the  collateral 
branches,  and  the  fmall  vefiels  connected  with 
them,  were  capable  of  giving  paflage  to  the  blood, 
and  the  patients  were  cured  ; from  which  it  is  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  when  the  difeafe  is  not  of 
long  (landing,  the  patient  may  be  cured  without 
amputation,  but  that  amputation  is  the  only  re- 
medy, when  it  has  made  the  progrefs  lad  de- 
ferred. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  in  wounds  of  the  arte- 
ries. For  though  we  imagine  the  limb  may  in 
gene:al  be  laved  by  the  collateral  branches,  after 
the  principal  trunk  is  tied,  yet  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens. 
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pens,  that  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  thefe 
veflels  alfo  is  interrupted  from  the  violence  of  the 
injury,  or  the  fubfequent  fvvelling.  A poacher, 
by  accident,  was  fhot  through  the  upper  parts  of 
the  biceps  mufcle  in  his  left  arm,  by  a horfe-pif- 
tol,  loaded  with  very  large  fhot,  and  the  hume- 
ral artery  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  bleeding  was 
flopped  in  confequence  of  laceration,  and  the 
whole  arm  was  molt  violently  bruifed,  from  the 
piftol  being  clofe  to  it  when  it  went  off.  A vio- 
lent fvvelling,  which  flopped  all  kind  of  circula- 
tion in  the  leffer  veffels,  had  they  been  capable  of 
doing  their  office,  fucceeded,  and  he  was  dying 
of  a mortification  on  the  third  morning,  when  I 
faw  him.  Whereas,  in  the  cafes  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Chefelden,  the  artery  was  probably  divided  with 
but  little  other  injury,  and  therefore  amputation 
may  or  may  not  be  required,  as  circumflances 
occur,  or  as  the  accident  falls  under  the  predica- 
ments mentioned. 

Fifthly,  “ An  incurable  caries  of  the  bone” 

“ Which  incurable  cariesf  we  are  told.  Dr. 
Bilguer  fays,  “ ought  not  to  be.  amputated,  be- 
14  caufe  there  is  a method  of  curing  it.”  And 
that,  “ if  this  was  merely  a blunder  in  language, 
“ and  went  no  farther,  it  would  be  a matter  of 
Ci  little  importance  ; but  it  is  a ferious  piece  of 
“ advice,  delivered  authoritatively,  and  by  a 
“ writer  who  profeffes  to  corredt  the  errors  both 
“ of  his  predeceffors  and  contemporaries,  there- 
(t  fore  it  ffiould  not  be  merely  laughed  at  ; and 
44  as  it  is  an  advice  which  is  not  built  on  fadl, 
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“ and  which  is  fraught  with  mifchief  to  mankind, 
“ ought  to  be  con  trad  idled.”  Though  I have 
examined  his  book  with  proper  attention,  I can  no 
where  find  him  fo  ridiculous  as  he  is  here  repre- 
fented  to  be,  or  even  a tittle  like  what  we  are 
taught  to  believe  he  has  faid.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  fucceeding  the  whole 
fix  articles,  he  fays,  •“  his  treatife  contains  an  ac- 
“ count  of  the  methods  he  fuccefsfully  employed 
“ in  the  military  hofpitals,  for  the  relief  of  the 
“ above  diforders,”  without  diftinguifhing  this 
fifth  article  from  the  reft.  But  can  his  faying, 
that  he  has  fucceftfully  relieved  incurable  diforders, 
do  any  mifchief  to  mankind  ? efpecially  as  in  the 
38th  and  39th  fedtions,  where  he  treats  on  this 
fubjedt,  his  meaning  is  fully  explained,  without 
any  blunder  to  be  laughed  at,  and  without  giving 
any  ferious  piece  of  advice,  to  do  what  cannot  be 
done. 

The  queftion  with  him  is,  whether  the  limb  may 
not  be  faved  by  removing  the  carious  bone  only  ? 
And  that  he  may  confider  this  matter  properly, 
he  fets  it  in  two  points  of  view.  In  the  firft,  he 
adverts  to  a caries , when  it  is  recent  and  inconfi- 
derable ; and  though  his  theory  may  not  quite 
fquare  with  the  Englifh  theory,  or  perhaps  may 
not  be  quite  right  ; yet,  if  the  method  of  cure  he 
propofes  be  proper,  he  will  not  have  done  much 
mifchief,  by  fuppofing  that  foul  bones  fall  off 
from  being  dry,  inftead  of  being  pufhed  off  by 
the  new  flelh,  arifing  betwixt  the  living  and  dead 
} arts  : becaufe,  keeping  a foul  bone  dry,  is  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  one  way  of  removing  the  impediments  to 
nature,  and,  no  doubt,  affifts  the  exfoliation  of 
bones  : and  the  powders  of  maftich,  myrrh,  &c. 
which  he  prefers,  correcting  the  ichor  about  the 
bone,  by  converting  it  into  a tinCture,  renders  it 
incapable  of  protracting  the  difeafe. 

In  the  fecond,  he  treats  of  thofe  cafes  where 
the  beft  applications  fail,  and  where  the  caries  is 
very  extenfive  •,  and  when  a bad  habit,  fhould  there 
be  one,  is  corrected,  inftead  of  amputation,  he 
thinks  we  ought  to  trepan  “ the  bone  in  feveral 
“ places,  till  whatever  is  rotten  be  taken  away 
and  not  defpair  of  a cure,  although  th  t greater  fart 
of  the  bone  be  carious,  becaufe  it  is  proved  by  the 
cure  of  the  accidents  he  refers  to,  that  the  callus 
frequently  fills  up  the  whole  vacuity  left  by  the 
part  of  the  bone  taken  out,  however  confiderable 
it  may  have  been.  Moll:,  or  all  of  the  cafes  al- 
luded to,  have  been  long  known  to  the  faculty : 
yet,  inftead  of  making  thefe  hints  of  nature  ufeful 
leftons,  they  were  looked  upon  as  miraculous  re- 
coveries, never  to  be  attempted  by  art.  Has  not 
the  fuccefs  attending  the  fa  wing  off  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri , in  our  own  country  *,  evinced  that 
we  have  fometimes  been  too  hafty  in  taking  off 
the  arm  at  the  fhoulder  ? There  is  now  in  this 
neighbourhood  of  Burton  upon  Trent,  a man, 
where  the  head  of  this  bone,  and  feveral  inches 
adjoining  to  it,  came  away  of  itfelf,  when  he  was 
a boy.  The  ulcer  was  cured  by  a common  apo- 

* Mr.  Bent’s  Cafe.  Med.  Comment.  Mr.  White’s  Cafes. 
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thecary.  The  man  has  a ufeful  arm.  The  cica- 
trix now  {hews  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; and  nature  herfelf  has,  in  this  inftance, 
clearly  pointed  out  the  fteps  which  ought  to  be 
taken,  inftead  of  taking  off  the  limb. 

Alrnoft  every  furgeon  muff  have  feen  recoveries 
with  great  lofs  in  the  long  bones.  Nor  can  they 
forget  the  remarkable  cafes  * upon  record,  where 
the  lofs  of  the  tibidt  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
thigh  bone,  were  fupplied  by  a callus.  I have  feen 
the  whole  tibia,  in  a lad  who  came  to  me  from 
Walton  upon  Trent,  regenerated  in  the  fame 
manner.  And  I took  the  whole  thigh  bone,  ex- 
cept its  extremities,  out  of  a lad  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  next  morning,  in  coming  to  be  drefled, 
ran  away  on  both  his  legs,  as  faff  as  moft  lads, 
and  cured  himfelf  afterwards  with  dry  lint.  But 
it  muff  be  obfervcd,  all  thefe  regenerations  hap- 
pened in  youth,  and  were  the  work  of  time.  The 
nimble-footed  gentleman,  juft  mentioned,  firft 
Complained  of  his  thigh  at  two  years  old  •,  a caries 
quite  through  the  bone,  of  confiderable  extent, 
afterwards  appeared  ; amputation  was  propofed, 
but  not  fubmitted  to  •,  and  the  family  contented 
themfelves  with  keeping  the  part 'as  clean  as  they 
could,  for  more  than  nine  years,  when  I was  de- 
fired  to  fee  him,  at  a gentlemans  houfe,  to  which  I 
was  called,  in  Warwickftiire.  In  this  length  of 
time,  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  being  pufhed  op 

* Scultetus  Arment.  Chirur.  Obf.  81.  Ed.  Med.  EtT. 
vo!,  I.  p.  1 91.  vol.  V.  p.  370.  Med.  Obf,  Lond.  vol.  If. 
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by  the  callus,  had  made  its  way  out,  a few  inches 
above  the  knee.  Upon  examining,  I found  it 
loofe,  and  drew  it  away  with  the  utrnoft  eafe,  be- 
ing of  the  fize  it  ought  to  be  in  a child  of  two 
years  old.  It  appeared  to  have  feparated  at  its 
connexions  with  the  epiphyfes  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  callus , which  fupplied  its  place,  felt  much 
thicker  than  the  bone  in  the  other  thigh,  but 
not  impeding  the  aXion  of  the;  limb  in  the  Jeaft. 

In  the  other  boy,  with  the  difeafed  tibia , 1 had 
more  trouble.  It  had  been  feveral  years  carious 
before  1 faw  him,  and  the  leg  had  been  condemned 
by  feveral  furgeons  *,  but  upon  calling  to  mind 
the  cafe  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  I at- 
tempted the  cure,  by  enlarging  the  foul  ulcers, 
which  had  arifen  in  feveral  places  all  down  the 
leg,  and  laying  the  bone  bare  *,  and  by  degrees, 
with  the  common  method  of  treating  foul  bones, 
the  whole  tibia,  except  its  ends,  came  away,  leav- 
ing a good  callus  behind,  which  did  the  office  of  a 
regular  bone.  Since  this,  in  young  people,  where 
I ran  no  hazard  of  lofing  my  patient  by  the  dis- 
charge, or  by  a colliquative  fever  from  abforbed 
matter,  I have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  difeafe,  and  committed  the  remainder  of 
the  work  to  time  and  nature,  and  commonly  with 
good  fuccefs ; even  though  the  thigh-bone,  in  a 
V boy  eight  years  old,  for  inftance,  was  fo  thoroughly 
■ rotten,  that  it  broke  in  two,  and  hung  perfeXly 
^ loofe,  farther  than  being  fupported  by  fplints,  for 
a great  length  of  time.  The  parents  kept  the 
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fores  clean,  walking  the  matter  out  of  the  finufes 
about  the  bone,  with  an  antifeptic  inje&ion,  daily  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  three  years  time,  about  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  os  f<emo- 
rii  came  away.  But  before  this  period  a callus 
had  formed,  as  the  lad  could  walk  about;  and  a 
perfect  cure  was  the  confequence  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. All  which,  I imagine,  will  not  appear  new 
to  thofe  who  have  had  a confiderable  fhare  of  prac- 
tice. Neverthelefs,  thefe  inftances  are  additional 
hints  from  nature,  that  prove  a callus  will  be 
formed,  and  fupply  the  place  of  a bone,  when  the 
greateft  part  of  the  original  bone  is  cut  away,  or 
thrown  out  by  exfoliation  ; which  is  all  that  Dr. 
Bilguer  afierts.  And  whoever  has  any  doubt  about 
this  matter,  I wifh  they  vyould  call  to  mind  Dr. 
Mackenzie’s  and  Dr.  Hunter’s  * papers  and  draw- 
ings upon  this  fubjeft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  all  this  is  well  known, 
and  no  ways  applicable  to  Dr.  Bilguer’s  fifth  ar- 
ticle, which  means  a bone  foul  infide  and  out,  from 
end  to  end  : but  w^this  fhould  be  imagined,  may 
be  difficult  to  gud&,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  no  bones 
are  incurable  but  fuch  as  are  in  this  predicament. 
Neverthelefs,  the  account  we  have  given  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  he  has  faid,  in  explaining  him- 
felf  on  this  matter.  It  is  a caries  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  bone  he  encourages  us  to  try  our  fkill  in ; 
and  he  feems  only  to  mention  a cure  after  the 

* Lond.  Med.  Inq.  vol.  II.  p.  229,  Sc  feq. 
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coming  away  of  the  whole  bone,  as  has  been  faid 
to  happen  *,  as  an  extraordinary  event,  to  (hew 
that  though  the  bone  is  incurable,  the  limb  may  be 
cured. 

Now,  confiderable  regenerations  in  bones  have 
happened  in  people  paft  the  meridian  of  life,  but  I 
do  not  at  prefent  remember  in  them  the  fame  kind 
of  feparation  and  recovery  we  have  before  fpoken 
of,  in  fpontaneous  difeafes  of  this  part  of  the  body. 
Nor  could  thofe  advanced  to  this  period,  think  of 
lying  by  feveral  years,  for  a recovery;  whereas  in 
youth,  time  is  not  of  the  fame  confequence,  and 
they  may  wait  longer  in  hopes  of  a cure.  How- 
ever, whether  the  patient  be  young  or  old,  if  the 
diforder  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones  is  local, 
exfoliation,  or  the  removal  of  the  bone,  cannot 
be  procured,  and  the  dileafe  is  likely  to  deflroy  the 
patient  foon,  by  bringing  on  a colliquative  fever, 
that  cannot  otherwile  be  remedied,  amputation 
undoubtedly  ought  to  take  place-,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  this  operation,  for  the  fame  reafon,  more 
particularly  happens  in  fcrophulous  joints,  of  which 
Dr.  Bilguer  has  not  taken  any  notice.  Yet  even 
in  this  inftance,  limits  (hould  be  prefcribed. 

When  all  the  heads  of  the  bones  in  a large 
joint  become  rotten,  the  ligaments  thickened,  and 
ipoiled,  and  the  air  gets  admittance,  a horrible 
fcene  of  pain,  fever,  and  their  attendants,  foon 

* Perhaps  they  have  more  frequently  feparated  at  the  epi- 
phyfes  : however,  it  is  not  a clear  point,  but  the  whole  bone 
coming  away,  its  place  might  be  fupplied  with  a callus,  in 
feme  in  dances. 
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puts  us  upon  removing  the  difeafed  parts.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  pain  and  fever  are  neither 
of  'them  fo  violent,  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient,  I apprehend  moft  furgeons,  though  they 
were  convinced  bf  the  bones  being  foul,  would 
wait  and  fee  whether  an  ancbylofis  might  not  hap- 
pen, as  in  young  people,  it  is  very  well  known, 
the  difeafe  has  fometimes  terminated  in  this 
manner. 

Again,  a diftintftion  fhould  be  made  betwixt  all 
the  heads  of  the  bones  compofing  a joint,  and 
part  only  being  difeafed  ; for  in  the  latter  inftance, 
relief  may,  we  fee,  probably  be  obtained,  without 
taking  off  the  limb.  But  the  method  is  not  by 
reftoring  the  internal  and  medullary  parts  of  the 
bone  to  its  found  ftate,  or  by  reuniting  loofened 
epiphyfes,  but  by  taking  all  the  rotten  bone  away, 
and  by  fuffering  nature  to  fupply  the  place  in  the 
belt  manner  fhe  can.  Indeed,  fo  ridiculous  a fup- 
pofition,  as  reftoring  by  art  the  medullary  parts 
of  the  bone  to  its  found  ftate,  or  of  reuniting 
loofened  epiphyfes,  I do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  till  very  lately  ; and  I hope  it  is  not 
meant,  by  advancing  impoftibilities,  to  fet  rational 
attempts  to  preferve  limbs,  in  a ludicrous  light. 
We  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  practice  of 
fawing  off  the  head  of  the  humerus  ■,  and  as  the 
lower  end  of  this  bone  at  the  elbow,  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  at  the  wrift,  and  the  lower  end  of 
both  tibia  and  fibula,  at  the  ancle,  have  been  taken 
away  when  carious,  in  accidents,  why  may  we  not 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  when  they  are  be- 
come 
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come  carious  by  difeafe  ? When  the  upper  end 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  the  only  bones  carious 
in  the  knee,  we  believe  a cure  will  always  be  ac- 
complilhed  by  their  coming  away  ; becaufe  we 
have  invariably,  in  feveral  inftances,  feen  this  hap- 
pen, where  an  abfcefs  has  formed  and  left  a con- 
venient drain  for  matter,  or  where  an  opening  has 
been  made  fuitablefor  this  purpofe,  and  care  taken 
not  to  irritate  the  part.  For,  of  all  other  difeafes, 
thefe  are  molt  affedted  by  whatever  frets  •,  and  a 
limb,  which  would  never  have  been  rendered  in- 
curable by  the  difeafe,  may  foon  be  loll  by  any 
application  which  irritates  and  inflames.  Where- 
as, if  the  part  is  ftrengthened,  and  rendered  lefs 
irritable,  the  foul  bone  will  gradually  make  its 
way  out  in  time. 

From  experiment  upon  a dead  fubjedt  *,  it  is 
not  doubted,  but  the  fawing  off  the  head  of  the  os 
femoris  at  the  hip-joint,  might  be  performed  upon 
a living  fubject  with  great  prolpedt  of  fuccefs  ; 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  preferable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  off  the  thigh  at  this  part  -f\  But 
either  of  them,  I believe,  is  very  feldom  necef- 

* Mr.  White’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  p.  66. 

f There  is  an  inftance  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  465. 
p.  270.  of  an  abfcefs  in  the  articulation  at  the  hip,  of  a girl 
fourteen  years  of  age,  which  broke,  and  the  furgeon  after- 
wards dilating  the  opening  made  by  nature,  extradled  the 
whole  head  of  the  os  femoris.  By  injecting  tinfture  of  myrrh, 
and  uftng  a bandage,  Ihe  was  cured  in  fix  weeks,  fo  that  lhe 
could  walk  freely,  though  with  halting.  And  if  nature  could 
make  fo  complete  a cure,  by  forcing  off  the  head  of  the  bone, 
why  Ihould  not  art,  when  neceffary,  imitate  her  l 
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fary  ; for  though  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh- 
bone be  very  foul,  yet  if  we  attend  to  ftrengthen- 
ing,  and  lefitning  the  irritability  of  the  circumja- 
cent parts,  it  will  by  degrees  work  its  way  out. 
But  we  have  no  inftances,  that  I know  of,  which 
fhew  that  the  lower  part  of  this  bone  at  the  knee, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  the  only  part  carious  from  a 
fcrophulous  taint,  could  be  removed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  advantage  to  the  patient;  and  if  the 
fymptoms  from  it  endanger  his  life,  I am  fearful 
amputation  will  (till  be  the  bed  remedy. 

“ Sixthly,  If  any  part  is  attacked  with  a cancer , 
“ or  in  danger  of  being  fo , it  is  cufiomary  to  take  it 
“ off.” 

This,  Dr.  Bilguer  admits,  is  right,  when  the 
diforder  is  recent ; but  if  it  is  put  off  from  time 
to  time,  he  fays,  it  accelerates  death,  or  the  virus 
falls  upon  another  parr,  which  is  often  true.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  I do  not  think  the  fuccefs  from  the 
operation  depends  altogether  upon  the  difeafe  be- 
ing recent,  or  of  long  Handing,  but  upon  its  be- 
ing local  ; becaufe  it  not  unfrequently  returns, 
when  the  fchirrhus  is  removed  in  its  infancy.  And 
yet  a perfedt  cure  is  frequently  accomplifhed, 
when  it  has  gradually  made  iis  appearance  for  fe- 
veral  years,  probably  owing  to  its  being  fo  cir— 
cumftanced,  as  not  to  communicate  its  virus  to 
the  neighbouring  parts.  I take  it  to  be  a glandular 
difeale  fui  generis , and,  like  the  fcrophula,  for  in- 
ftance,  fomecimes  affedting  a gland  or  glands,  in  one 
part  only,  and  fometimes  many  in  the  body  at  the 
lame  time.  Sometimes  a fchirrhus  is  encyfted,  fo 
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as  not  to  have  any  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ; at  other',  there  is  no  obftru&ion 
to  its  virus  being  diffufed  and  abforbed  ; and 
upon  thefe  differences  the  fate  of  the  patient  feems 
to  depend.  But  unlefs  it  is  local,  the  operation 
cannot  take  place  with  profped  of  fuccefs  ; and 
perhaps  the  belt  we  can  do  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of 
hemlock  *,  is  to  remember  the  caution  of  Celfus, 
that  the  difeafe  be  not  irritated  by  imprudence, 
but  that  fuch  mild  remedies  be  applied,  as  will 
footh,  or,  as  we  now  fay,  lelfen  the  irritability  of 
the  part.  Even  the  pradice  of  keeping  a fchfrrhus 
warm,  by  the  application  of  hare-fkin,  and  the 
like,  manifeftly  increafes,  while  a topical  cold 

* I think  it  is  now  generally  allowed,  that  hemlock  is  not 
fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  cancers  ; and  I have  had  a late  in- 
flance  in  a woman  out  of  Northamptonfhire,  where,  by  irri- 
tating, it  manifeftly  increafed  a cancer  in  the  breaft.  By  her 
own  account,  Ihe  took,  in  various  ways,  for  almoft  a year  to- 
gether, an  incredible  quantity  of  this  remedy,  and  a hemlock 
poultice  was  applied  to  the  affe&ed  part  at  the  fame  time. 
Never  was  greater  excoriation,  and  not  only  upon  the  breaft, 
but  even  upon  her  fide,  where  the  cataplafm  had  lain,  cancer- 
ous excrefcences  arofe,  refembling  unripe  mulberries.  If  a re- 
medy ever  did  mifchief,  it  certainly  did  mifchief  in  this  in- 
ftance;  and  whoever  examines  properly  a true  fchirrhus,  or  a 
cancer,  after  it  is  removed  from  the  body,  muft  give  up  their 
fcnfes,  if  they  can  be  made  to  believe,  that  it  ever  cured  either 
of  thefe  complaints.  An  induration,  indeed,  which  has  been 
miliaken  for  a (chirrhus,  rrray  have  difappeared  under  its  ufe, 
and  continued  it  in  practice  : but  this  is  a very  different  com- 
plaint, admits  of  cure  by  a variety  of  remedies,  and  is  no  rea- 
Jon  lor  our  lofing  time,  in  a difeafe  where  it  cannot  do  any  good. 
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bath,  in  general,  keeps  back  the  difeafe.  And 
thus  ends  my  comment  on  a writer,  who,  I find, 
has  been  very  little  read  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps the  key  I have  given  may  raife  a curiofity 
in  fome  to  look  him  over  *,  and  I will  venture  to 
fay,  that  a thinking  mind  will  receive  advantages 
from  many  things  in  his  work  which  I have  over- 
looked, becaul'e  they  are  foreign  to  the  plan  in 
purfuit. 


i 

RECAPITULATION. 

in' ROM  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  it 
feems  to  appear  : 

Firft,  That  in  mortifications  which  fpread  to 
the  bone,  amputation,  when  neceflary,  fhould  not 
take  place,  till  we  can  apply  the  faw  betwixt  the 
living  and  dead  parts  j and  that  this  mode  of  am- 
putating in  this  inftance  fliould,  if  pofiible,  be 
preferred. 

Secondly,  In  compound  fraftures  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities,  we  fliould  adl  on  the 
fide  of  probability.  If  there  is  a probability  of 
the  limb  being  faved,  we  fliould  attempt  to  fave 
it  •,  but  if  there  is  no  hope  of  a cure  without  am- 
putation, it  fliould  take  place  without,  lofs  of 
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time,  giving  preference,  as  often  as  opportunity 
offers,  to  the  method  of  removing  the  limb  at  the 
injured  part  •,  and  in  all  this  we  fhould  be  directed 
by  experience,  without  fuffering  ourfelves  to  b^ 
guided  by  conjedlural  reafoning,  or  to  be  alarmed 
with  the  frightful  appearance  of  a defperate  cafe. 

Thirdly,  If  compound  fradlures  of  the  joints 
do  not  come  within  the  predicament  in  p.  4,  and 
the  head  or  heads  of  the  bone  can  be  conveniently 
taken  away,  or  if  there  is  a large  opening,  fo  that 
no  matter  can  lodge,  or  air  be  confined,  a cure 
will  often,  or  for  the  mod  part,  happen.  Where- 
as, if  great  fuppuration  in  the  membranes  and  ten- 
dons, with  foul  bones,  and  a colliquative  fever, 
follow,  amputation  of  the  limb  wili  generally  be 
unavoidable,  to  preferve  life. 

Fourthly,  If  care  has  not  been  taken  to  pre- 
ferve the  patient’s  llrength,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
limb,  in  compound  fra<5tures,  from  the  beginning, 
and  after  feveral  weeks,  he  fhould  be  in  the  ftate 
mentioned  at  p.  26.  we  may  be  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  amputation,  as  a doubtful  remedy  is 
better  than  none. 

Fifthly,  Daily  experience,  and  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  eminent  men  evince,  that  violent  con- 
tufions  in  the  foft  parts,  with  fhattered  bones,  un- 
accompanied with  a wound,  may  moftly  be  cured 
without  amputation. 

Sixthly,  It  is  not  neceffary  to  amputate  on  account 
of  a wound,  or  a fimple  divifion  of  the  main  trunk 
<?f  an  artery,  carrying  blood  through  a limb,  ex- 
cept it  bq  made  above  where  the  veil'd  fends  off 
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collateral  branches;  and  when  this  happens  in  the 
axilla,  it  fhould,  feemingly,  take  place,  to  prevent 
a mortification.  The  lame  may  be  faid  in  recent 
aneuriftns,  arifing  from  injury  done  to  the  artery. 
But  in  old  aneurifms , or  in  wounds  of  the  princi- 
pal trunk  of  the  arteries,  where  the  collateral 
branches  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  obftruded  from 
the  injury,  that  a circulation  cannot  be  carried  on, 
timely  amputation  may  prevent  mortification,  and 
preferve  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Seventhly,  In  a caries  of  the  cylindrical  bones, 
the  limb  may  be  preferved,  although  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bone  be  taken  away.  Even  where  the 
heads  of  the  bones  in  a joint  are  foul,  but  unat- 
tended with  pain,  or  fever,  that  may  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient,  we  may  wait  with  patience  in 
hopes  of  an  anchylofis  taking  place.  And  when 
only  one  fide  of  the  joint  is  affeded,  we  may  molt 
frequently  cure  the  patient  without  the  lofs  of  the 
limb,  by  removing  the  difeafed  bone. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  exfoliation  or  removal 
of  the  long  bones  cannot  be  procured  ; after  a colli- 
quative fever  remedied  by  dilatations,  proper  drefif- 
ings,  and  proper  internal  medicines  ; or  where  the 
heads  of  all  the  bones  in  a joint  are  become  foul, 
the  ligaments,  &c.  thickened  and  fpoiled,  and 
great  pain,  fever,  and  their  attendants,  invade  the 
patient,  amputation  muft  take  place,  or  he  will 
probably  die. 

Eighthly,  In  local  fchirrhi  extirpation  will  be 
fuccefsful,  but  when  glands  are  fchirrhous  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time,  or  when 
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the  whole  body  is  contaminated  by  the  abforption 
of  cancerous  virus,  from  a local  fchirrhus,  or  can- 
cer, death  only  can  be  expedted.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  other  difeafes,  fuch  as  different  kinds  of 
anomalous  tumours,  &c.  which  may  fo  perfectly 
deftroy  the  limb  upon  which  they  are  feated,  that 
nothing  but  the  removal  of  it  can  do  fervice.  But 
we  again  infift  on  what  we  firft  principally  con- 
tended for,  that  in  private  country  pradtice,  where 
the  limb  is  properly  treated,  gangrenes,  or  a great 
difcharge  of  matter  in  bad  compound  fradtures, 
are  feldom  fatal  •,  that  amputation  is  very  rarely 
neceffary  in  thefe  accidents.  And  we  think  thofe 
muft  have  been  very  unfortunate,  whofe  expe- 
rience has  led  them  -o  be  of  a contrary  opinion. 
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USE  of  OPIUM 


MORTIFICATIONS. 

HE  effects  of  the  bark  in  gangrenes,  arifing 


limply  from  inflammation  and  obftrudion, 
foon  induced  me  to  fufped  its  ufe,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  mortification  thus  brought  on.  Wherefore 
I joined  nitre  along  with  it  in  thefe  inftances ; and 
in  time,  being  well  convinced  that  it  did  harm,  I 
laid  it  afide  when  fuch  cafes  occurred,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  antiphlogiftic  afliftants ; notwith- 
flanding,  I have  ftill  an  high  opinion  of  the  ufe  of 
the  bark,  where  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a gangren- 
ous difpofition  of  the  juices. 

It  had  frequently  happened  in  the  courfe  of  my 
practice,  that  I had  feen  opium  abate  local  inflam- 
mation, and  knowing  the  neceflity  of  ufing  a re- 
medy that  would  be  fpeedy  in  its  effeds  on  this 
occafion,  I joined  it  along  with  the  other  antiphlo- 
giftics  I employed  j and  after  confiderable  expe- 
rience, 
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rience,  I am  firmly  perfuaded  it  does  good  fervice 
in  thofe  mortifications  in  which  the  bark,  by 
increafing  the  vigour  and  adtion  of  the  folids,  * 
manifeftly  does  injury.  However,  before  I ar- 
rived at  that  knowlege  concerning  this  matter, 
which  repeated  experience  only  can  give,  I com- 
municated  my  obfervations  to  feveral  of  the 
faculty,  with  whom  I had  the  pleafure  of  con- 
verfing : and  in  a converfation  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  Mr.  Parrott  of  Birmingham  informed  me, 
many  years  before  any  thing  was  made  public 
about  the  ufe  of  opium  in  mortifications  of  the  feet 
and  toes,  that  he  had  cured  an  old  man  of  this 
difeafe,  by  large  dofes  of  this  medicine,  and  that 
it  was  now  become  his  general  pradtice  in  fimilar 
inftances.  And  I know  he  was  free  in  commu- 
nicating this  knowledge  to  all  his  acquaintance. 
Since  this  practice  has  been  more  publicly  known, 

I have  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing its  effedls  : and  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
method  of  treatment  I have  purfued,  in  mortifica- 
tions occafioned  by,  or  attended  with  high  inflam- 
mation, I (hall  relate  the  obfervations  I -have  made 
on  the  ufe  of  opium  in  the  other  inftances  in 
which  it  has  been  found  to  do  fervice. 

In  mortifications  arifing  merely  from  inflam- 
mation and  obftrudtion,  I have  fometimes  bled, 
more  frequently  purged  with  neutral  falts,  without 
bleeding  ; and  on  the  intermediate  days  of  purg- 
ing, I have  given  the  common  faline  medicines 
ufed  in  febrile  complaints  j but  to  all  thefe  I have 
joined  dofes  of  opium.  In  the  firft  inftance,  that 
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the  purges  might  remove  inflammation  and  ob- 
ftrudtion,  without  irritating  the  fyftem  too  much  ; 
and  in  the  fecond,  that  the  degree  of  irritability 
and  heat  might  be  leflened  at  the  fame  time.  But 
when  the  faline  medicines  were  given  every  three 
or  four  hours,  I gave  only  fmall  dofes  of  lauda- 
num, and  thus,  by  degrees,  introduced  into  the 
habit  a fufhcient  quantity  for  the  purpofe,  without 
any  fort  of  inconvenience.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion begins  to  abate,  fpirit  of  fait,  being  a cooling 
and  powerful  antifeptic,  fupplies  the  place  of  neu- 
tral falts.  Spirit  of  nitre,  juice  of  lemon,  a little 
fugar,  and  a proper  quantity  of  water,  are  ufed 
for  common  drink  •,  and  when  the  feparation  of 
the  mortified  parts  begins  to  take  place,  and  not 
before,  the  bark  is  given. 

To  the  aftedted  part,  emollient  neutralized  ca- 
taplafms,  which  purge  the  fkin  (if  I may  fo  call 
it)  without  irritating  too  much  are  applied, 
Thefe  greatly  aflift  in  abating  inflammation  and 
its  confequences.  The  veflcis  are  ftill  unloaded, 
if  neceffary,  by  incifions  of  proper  length  being 
made  boldly  down  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
&c.  but  to  the  parts  which  are  adtually  mortified, 
antifeptics  are  applied,  to  corredt  the  acrimony  in 
them,  and  thereby  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the 
fpreading  of  the  difeafe.  And  though  it  is  irrw 
poflible  to  fay  what  fhare  opium  has  in  the  cure, 

* This  may  be  made  of  the  bread  and  milk  poultice,  Glau- 
ber’s falts,  and  vinegar  of  lead  ; for,  by  joining  Ifimulants  and 
fedauves  together,  we  leflen  irritability,  and  unload  the  vef. 
fels  at  the  fame  time. 
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yet  I have  not  any  doubt  of  its  doing  good  fervice, 
for  the  reafons  already  given,  and  becaufe  of  the 
fpeedy  effeCts  I have  obferved,  where  bark  and 
the  common  methods  have  been  found  ineffectual. 

I wifh  it  could  be  faid,  that  the  ufe  of  opium 
is  as  frequently  followed  with  fuccefs,  in  mortifi- 
cations of  the  feet  and  toes ; but  it  is  impofiible, 
as  the  diforder  is  often  incurable.  Befides,  though 
under  proper  regulations,  I believe  it  to  be  a moft 
powerful  remedy  in  this  difeafe,  yet  it  will  fome- 
times  increafe  it;  nor  is  it  always  alone  fufficient 
to  accomplifh  a cure,  which  may  be  accomplifhed 
by  the  afliftance  of  other  remedies.  Its  being  given 
in  large  dofes  will  frequently  fruftrate  our  inten- 
tions ; and  it  may  alfo  be  rendered  ufelefs  by  im- 
proper applications  to  the  part. 

I do  not  remember  ever  feeing  one  inftance  of 
opium  fucceeding  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  this  complaint,  where  fomentations  and 
turpentine  digeftives  were  ufed  : and  I do  believe, 
we  might  prefcribe  it  to  eternity  without  fuccefs, 
were  no  alterations  to  be  made  in  thefe  particulars  ; 
becaufe  I am  very  certain,  fomentations,  of  what- 
ever kind  they  may  be,  increafe  putrefadlion  in 
fores ; and  that  in  this  mortification,  when  a red 
line  has  pointed  out  a difpofition  in  the  difeafe  to 
flop,  a repetition  of  the  fomentation  has  frequently 
interrupted  n?ture  in  her  progrefs  towards  a cure, 
and  afiifted  in  haftening  the  patient  to  his  grave, 
efpecially  when  aided  with  thofe  drefiings  which 
Invite  a flux  of  humours  to  the  part. 
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Seemingly,  the  uie  of  opium  in  this  inftance  is 
in  leffening  the  irritability  of  the  affedted  part; 
becaufe  pain  is  not  capable  of  bringing  on  either 
inflammation,  or  fphacelus,  as  pain  itfelf  evinces. 
And  why  Ihould  not  our  fedatives  be  applied  im- 
mediately to  the  affedted  part  ? Lenients,  indeed, 
have  been  recommended,  and  I have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  foaking  the  foot  and  ancle  in  warm  ' 
milk,  and  applying  a Ample  emollient  poultice, 
is  a method  preferable  to  that  commonly  ufed  ; 
and  the  patient  will  often  derive  much  advantage 
from  its  eafing  pain.  Neverthelefs,  remedies  being 
mild  and  foft,  and  lying  eafy  upon  the  part,  are 
not  diffident;  they  Ihould  not  only  have  a pro- 
perty of  procuring  eafe,  by  taking  off  tenfion,  but 
they  fhould  have  an  innate  property  of  leffening 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves  •,  and  for  this  purpofe 
verious  fedatives  may  be  neceffary,  as  preterna- 
tural fenfation  does  not  always  give  way  to  the 
fame  remedy.  Opium,  it  is  true,  in  general  leffens 
all  kinds  of  preternatural  irritability  for  a time,  but 
the  difeafe  occafioning  this  affedtion  can  often  only 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  native  balfams,  effen- 
tial  oils,  and  the  like.  Pitch  has  a powerful  feda- 
tive  quality,  and  an  ointment  of  thin  confidence, 
made  of  this  ingredient,  a fmall  quantity  of  wax, 
and  a large  quantity  of  oil,  will,  for  the  molt 
part,  be  found  a remedy,  perfectly  capable  of  al- 
laying, without  inconvenience,  that  kind  of  irrita- 
bility which  commonly  prevails  in  this  difeafe  ; 
and  by  mixing  tindture  of  myrrfq  or  the  like, 

along 
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along  with  if,  we  have  a good  antifeptic  for  the 
parts,  where,  on  account  of  the  fphacelus,  anti- 
feptic dreflings  are  required.  If  a proper  quan- 
tity of  opium  is  added  to  the  bread  and  milk 
poultice,  which  covers  the  whole,  it  will  be  found 
a better  remedy  than  the  Ample  poultice  alone.  In 
fome  cafes,  an  anodyne  emollient  cerate,  made  of 
diachylon,  the  powder  of  marfh-mallow  leaves,  or 
linfeed  flour,  a little  wax,  opium,  pitch,  and  oil, 
fhould  be  preferred. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  is  lefs  ne- 
ceflity  for  taking  large  dofes  of  opium,  which 
very  frequently  bring  on  a drunken  delirium, 
make  the  patient  flck,  take  away  appetite  to  all 
kind  of  food,  and  thus  do  milchief  in  Head  of 
good,  as  is  evident  from  their  no  way  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  they  have  thefe  ef- 
fects. Whereas,  fmall  dofes  frequently  repeated, 
will  gradually  lefien  nervous  irritability,  without 
thefe  inconveniencies.  And  this  I can  aver,  that 
I have  repeatedly  feen  this  kind  of  mortification 
recover  under  the  ufe  of  anodyne  topics,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  off  giving  opium,  becaufe  it 
brought  on  a delirium,  and  took  away  the  appe- 
tite, without  producing  any  good  effect : and  it 
may,  I think,  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  unlefe 
the  patient  can  eat  a mild,  nourilhing  food,  there 
will  be  but  fmall  hopes  of  a cure. 

The  particular  kind  of  mortification  in  the  toes, 
&c.  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  found  fuc- 
cefsful,  feems  to  be  that  which  we  fhall  hereafter 
fpeak  of,arifing  from  an  acrimony  in  thejuices,and 
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requires  other  medicines  befides  opium.  I many 
years  fince  read  an  author,  I cannot  now  refer  to, 
who  advifed  mercury  in  the  cure  of  mortifications 
in  the  feet  and  toes  of  old  men,  becaufe,  he  faid, 
they  arofe  from  the  fcurvy  *.  And  fome  years 
fince,  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  cure  a morti- 
fication in  the  toes  and  foot  of  an  old  gentleman 
at  Retford,  I communicated  this  information  to 
the  late  Dr.  Booth,  who  had  the  immediate  care 
of  the  patient  •,  and  I had  the  pleafure  of  reading 
in  a letter  from  him  foon  after,  that  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  a folution  of  lublimate,  and  that  though 
the  difeafe  had  fpread  to  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
yet  it  foon  flopped,  after  he  began  to  take  this 
medicine  ; and  we  followed  the  pradlice,  which 
has  been  long  well  eftablilhed,  of  fuffering  the 
dead  parts,  without  fcarifying,  to  drop  off  of 
their  own  accord,  with  perfect  fuccefs.  Since  this,1 
a perfon  under  my  care,  in  a fimilar  inftance,  re- 
covered, while  the  fedatives  mentioned  were  ap- 
plied, and  an  eledtary  taken,  compoled  of  bark, 
gum  guaiacum,  and  cinnabar  of  antimony,  after 
opium  by  the  mouth  had  been  fairly  tried,  without 
any  good  effedt.  But  though  we  were  obliged  to 
lay  it  afide,  on  account  of  its  difagreeing  with  the 
patient,  yet  fmall  dofes,  in  the  manner  defcribed, 
may  be  joined  to  alteratives  with  advantage. 

* The  word  Scurvy  has  been  applied  to  a variety  of  dif- 
eafes,  which  have  no  affinity  to  each  other;  and  I only  un- 
derhand it  in  this  inftance,  as  a particular  kind  of  acrimony, 
which  mercury  will  corredt. 

Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  though  we  approve  much  of  fe- 
datives  in  the  difeafes  we  have  defcribed,  yet  there 
is  a mortification  in  the  feet  and  toes  of  old  peo- 
ple, in  which  they  appear  to  me  to  do  injury.  A 
month  after  a frod  and  fnow,  in  January  1776, 
an  adlive  farmer,  eighty  years  of  age,  was  feized 
with  a black  fpot  upon  the  end  of  his  great  toe  : 
prefently  the  cuticle  began  to  feparate,  and  a fpha- 
celus,  in  fome  time,  extended  itfelf  to  the  foot, 
and  neighbouring  toes,  till  they  were  all  dedroyed. 
During  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  faired  trial 
was  given  to  opium.  At  fird  he  took  a grain 
twice  a day,  prefently  double  this  quantity,  then 
the  fame  dofe  every  four  hours,  and  afterwards 
oftener,  for  a month  ; but  the  diforder  daily 
gained  ground  under  mild  applications,  and  his 
health  became  fo  greatly  injured,  that  we  differed 
him  to  retufn  home,  leaving  off  all  kinds  of  me- 
dicines, and  we  had  very  little  hope  of  his  reco- 
very. Neverthelefs,  we  ordered  him  to  drink 
wine,  to  live  upon  a generous  diet ; and  to  the 
foot,  a mild  digedive,  and  the  dale  beer  poultice, 
were  daily  applied  ; but  he  gave  preference  to 
their  own  malt  liquor,  and  lived  in  common  with 
the  family  : and  thus  he  went  on  for  a month  at 
lead,  without  any  confiderable  alteration  •,  but  in 
the  end,  his  health  amended,  the  mortification 
dopped,  above  half  his  foot  dropped  off,  and  he 
is  now  in  good  health.  In  this  cafe,  then,  which 
comes  within  the  defcription  given  of  the  morti- 
fication of  the  toes  and  feet,  l am  perfuaded 
opium  did  harm  ; and  if  we  refleft  upon  the  mat- 
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ter,  will  it  not  feem  probable  that  it  mult  always 
do  harm,  where  nervous  influence  is  lefs  powerful 
than  it  ought  to  be  ? In  a man  of  eighty,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  very  adlive  at  that  time  of 
life,  the  vis  vita  muft  of  courfe  be  weakened. 
The  cold,  as  he  told  me,  had  a powerful  effect 
upon  both  feet,  and  perhaps,  by  deftroying  the 
remains  of  nervous  energy  in  one  of  them,  the 
mortification  was  brought  on,  and  afterwards  in 
fome  degree  fpread,  by  the  afliftance  of  opium  ; 
becaufe  it  flopped  when  the  opium  was  laid  afide, 
and  a little  vigour  given  to  the  habit.  To  pre- 
vent, therefore,  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine, in  all  mortifications  of  the  parts  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  we  will  more  clearly,  as  far  as 
our  prefent  experience  enables  us,  diftinguifh  the 
cafes  in  which  fedatives  may  do  fervice,  and  thole 
irt  which  they  fliould  not  be  employed. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  people  advanced 
in  life,  who  have  not  been  very  temperate  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  or  in- both,  the  juices  may  have 
acquired  acrimony  ; and  accordingly  the  difeafe 
in  queftion  feems  fometimes  to  arife  from  this 
caufe,  accompanied  with  an  extreme  degree  of  irri- 
tability of  the  part,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  conftant  irriration  which  fuch  a ftate  of  the 
juices,  when  they  once  ftagnate,  muft  occafion  : 
and  in  which  ftate,  opium  and  the  alteratives  men- 
tioned, feem  to  be  proper. 

It  begins  with  a black  or  blue  fpor,  fomewhere 
about  the  toes  the  cuticle  feparates,  a lividnefs 
appears  underneath,  the  difeafe  gradually  extends 
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itfelf  to  the  foot,  and  the  ulcer  which  follows  has 
fometimes  different  appearances,  in  different  parts, 
at  the  fame  time.  In  one  part,  perhaps,  there  is 
a perfeft  iphacelus ; in  another,  new  flefh  appears ; 
and  in  a third,  the  lips  of  the  fore  are  tucked  in, 
and  feem  to  be  conflantly  eaten  away  by  a corro- 
five  ichor.  Pain,  more  Or  lefs,  is  a conftant  at- 
tendant ; inflammation,  and  a fwelling  of  the 
parts,  is  not  uncommon  ; a mod  certain  criterion 
is  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  of  the  ulcer  which 
are  alive,  and  the  pulfe  is  quickened  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  prevails. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mortification  arifes 
from  the  vis  vita , or  nervous  energy,  being  de- 
ftroved,  a perfect  fphacelus  keeps  fpreading  for- 
ward ; the  parts  die  apparently  without  corrofion, 
and  there  are  no  figns  of  an  acute  fenfation  when 
they  are  touched  ; all  which  feem  to  evince,  that 
fedatives  in  this  inftance  cannot  afford  relief.  In 
fhort,  wherever  irritation  has  a fhare  in  increafing 
gangrene,  they  will  be  ufeful.  When  death,  in  a 
particular  part,  is  the  confequence  of  a deficiency 
in  the  nervous  energy,  warm  and  invigorating  re- 
medies are  preferable  : but  when  a mortification  in 
the  extremities,  as  often  happens,  comes  on  ; where 
nature  is  worn  out,  and  incapable  of  affifting  us, 
what  can  be  expedited  from  art  ? 
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